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ABSTRACT 

From  March  8  through  12,  1989,  MCRA  cc»iducted  an  archeological  siirvey  of 
592  acres  of  right-of-way  along  Steele  Bypass  Ditch,  New  Franklin  Ditch,  and 
Main  Ditch  in  Pemiscot  County,  Missouri.  On  April  1,  1990,  six  more  acres 
were  included  in  the  suivey.  Five  arcdieological  sites,  23PM574,  23IM575, 
23FM576,  23FM577,  23PM578,  were  recorded.  Between  April  4  and  June  4,  1989, 
four  sites,  23FM574,  23FM575,  23R1577,  and  23TM578  were  tested  to  determine 
their  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Additional  testing  was  conducted  <hi  January  14-15,  1990  at  sites  23IM574,  575, 
and  578.  23PM574,  23IM577  and  23IW578  are  not  considered  eligible  for 

nominati<m  to  the  National  Register.  No  further  work  is  reccnm^Yied  at  these 
sites.  Investigations  at  23FM575  indicated  that  it  represents  a  component 
that  has  either  been  covered  by  ditch  spoil,  or  is  a  buried  deposit  disturbed 
by  ditch  construction.  It  is  recommended  that  the  site  area  be  avoided  in  all 
future  di’  >  and  levee  constinx:tion.  23PM576  was  determined  to  be  out  of  the 
project  and  was  not  investigated  during  the  testing  phase. 
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CHAPTER  1 


i>nimx7noN,  envirc^iment  and  archeological  background 

by 

Robert  H.  Lafferty  III 
and 

Robert  F.  Cande 


In  Man^,  1989,  Mid-Continental  Research  Associates,  Inc.  (MCSA)  conducted 
a  cultural  resources  survey  of  592  acres  of  right-of-way  along  Steele  Bypass 
Ditch,  New  Franklin  Ditch,  and  Main  Ditch  in  Pemiscot  County,  Missouri.  On 
April  1,  1990,  six  more  acres  were  surveyed.  This  work  was  done  for  the 
Memphis  District  Corps  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with  Delivery  Order  Nimiber  1 
of  CcHitract  Mo.  DACW66-89-D-0053  to  place  the  Corps  in  compliance  with  the 
Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  (1976)  awi  other  pertinent  laws  and 
regulations . 

Between  March  aixl  June,  four  of  the  five  discovered  sites  were  tested  for 
significance  and  eligibility  according  to  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places*  criteria.  The  fifth  site  was  determined  to  be  outside  of  the  impact 
zone  and  was  not  tested.  In  January,  1990,  additional  testing  was  cond\x:ted.  on 
three  sites  which  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  considexad 
inadequa'cely  tested. 

Constraints 


The  survey  was  constrained  by  heavy  spring  rains  v^ch  made  it  difficult  to 
find  a  dry  enough  time  to  get  to  the  field.  Mud,  a  consequence  of  the  heavy 
rain,  slowed  the  survey.  Furthermore,  site  testing  was  delayed  jthree  times  by 
heavy  rains,  putting  the  project  behind  schedule. 

Field  Personnel 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  Michael  C.  Sierzchula,  M.  Tracy  Oates,  and  Tim 
Mulvihill  between  March  8-11,  1989.  Testing  was  not  conducted  at  this  time 
because  of  rain  after  the  survey  was  ccmpleted.  The  first  sites  were  tested  on 
March  28  by  Robert  H.  Lafferty  III,  Brady  Lindsey,  and  Walter  Hatfield,  and 
Mulvihill.  Again  work  was  terminated  due  to  rEiin  which  made  the  fields  totally 
intractable.  In  April  we  again  tried  to  test  the  sites  but  were  rained  out 
when  we  got  to  the  field,  after  first  having  conducted  survey  in  the  New 
Madrid  Floodway.  On  May  18-20,  R.  F.  Cande  assisted  by  Robin  Lair  and  Joe 
Giliberti  succeeded  in  testing  the  last  sites.  Sites  23FM574,  575,  and  578  had 
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Figure  1. 


Missouri  watershed  map  (from  Wright  1987). 
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additional  testing  conducted  b7  M.  Tracy  Oates  and  Carol  Eretzoann  on 
January  21~22,  1990.  The  April  1,  1990  survey  was  co’Tducted  by  Lafferty, 
Sierzchula,  Oates,  and  Cande. 


PHYSIOCBAPHIC  ENVIRONMENT 

The  project  area  is  located  in  the  Eastern  Lowland  Physiographic  region 
whidi  is  part  of  the  Central  Mississippi  River  Valley  (Figure  2;  Morse  and 
Morse  1983).  This  porticn  of  the  Mississippi  Ri’/er  Valley  is  a  deeply  incised 
canyisi,  known  as  the  Misaissippian  Embaymentt  vdiicdi  has  alluviated  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Holocene.  The  valley  is  80  miles  wide  at  the  project  area 
and  is  divided  roughly  in  half  by  Crowley's  Ridge  (Medford  1972:69). 

The  project  area  is  in  the  Left  Hand  Chute  of  the  Little  River  viiicii  is 
part  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  (cf.  Ddcin  et  al.  1978).  Until  swamp  drainage, 
muA  of  the  project  area  was  a  swamp  and  was  seasonally  inisidated.  The  New 
Franklin  Ditch  drains  the  central  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  Backswamp, 
tdiile  Steele  Bypess  channelizes  water  across  a  slightly  higher  area  on  which 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  was  situated. 

The  Mississippi  River  structured  the  environment,  first  by  carving  this 
great  valley  and,  more  recently,  by  depositing  nearly  a  mile  of  silt  within 
the  valley's  confining  rock  walls.  The  deposited  alluvim  is  mostly  stone- 
free,  with  sands  deposited  in  the  relict  braided  surface  and  the  alluvial 
levees  as  its  largest  comnon  sediment.  This  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  world’s  best  and  most  extensive  agricultural  land  with  virtually 
no  hard  rocks  or  minerals.  Prehistorically,  and  even  today,  rocks  and  minerals 
had  to  be  imported  from  surrounding  regions. 

The  Mississippi  River  has  also  structured,  and  continues  to  structure,  the 
transportational  environment.  The  dominant  direction  of  the  river's  movement 
from  north  to  south  has  made  resovirces  upstream  more  accessible  than  those  to 
the  east  or,  especially,  to  the  west.  For  example,  to  reach  the  Ozazks  one 
must  traverse  three  major  rivets;  the  St.  Francis,  the  Cache  and  the  Black, 
all  former  channels  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  post-Pleistocene  times.  In 
pre-automobile  times  this  was  a  tedious  overland  journey  of  80  miles,  which 
involved  crossing  many  smaller  bodies  of  water.  This  contrasts  with  100  miles 
of  floating  downhill  on  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  river  is  still  a  major 
transportation  artery  for  the  central  part  of  the  continent  and  in  earlier 
times  was  the  only  way  to  traverse  easily  this  lowland  region.  In  the  1840- 
1843  period,  vhen  the  General  Land  Office  (GLO)  maps  were  made,  all  of  the 
mapped  settlements  in  the  project  area  were  positioned  along  the  river. 

The  Central  Mississipjpi  River  Valley  is  incised  into  the  Ozark  and 
Cumberland  Plateaus.  These  coordinate  proveniences  were  uplifted  from  the 
south  by  a  tectonic  plate  movement  from  the  southeast  which  pushed  up  the 
Ouachita  Mountains  and  split  the  lower  part  of  the  Ozark-Cumberland  Plateau. 

At  the  time  of  this  tectonic  event,  ca.  100  million  years  ago,  these  plateaus 
were  inland  seas  with  beach  lines  along  the  present  course  of  the  Boston 
Mountains  in  Central  Arkansas  and  Sand  Mountain/Walden  Ridge  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee.  These  ancient  sea  beds  today  are  limestone  filled  with  many 
different  kinds  of  cherts.  Identification  of  these  cherts  according  to 
specific  formations  is  difficult  because  cf  the  great  deal  of  variation  within 
formations  and  because  of  the  tendency  for  these  fomations  to  have  different 
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Figure  2.  Central  Mississippi  River  Valley  Physiography  (after  Raisz  1978) 


names  in  different  states.  For  examplei  Boone,  Burlinston,  and  Fort  Payne  are 
the  various  naxnes  applied  to  the  same  formation  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
T  mneasee ,  respe-  •  vely . 

FiSure  3  show.-,  uie  source  area  of  some  of  the  more  important  lithic 
resources.  Some  of  these  have  well-known  point  sources  such  as  Dover,  Mill 
Creek,  Crescrot  and  Illinois  Homstone.  Other  lithic  resources  occur  over 
lar^e  areas  and  do  not  have  known  ouarries,  though  they  may  exist  (Butler  and 
May  1984). 

Identification  of  these  lithic  resources  is  made  even  more  complex  by  the 
presojce  of  Tertiary  gravel  beds  around  the  edges  of  the  Mississippian 
Fhibayment  and  on  Crowley’s  Ridge.  Crowley’s  Ridge  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  because  it  occurs  in  the  center  of  this  otherwise  stonelesa 
plain.  This  deposit  was  laid  down  in  Pliocene  times  when  the  river  gradient 
vas  steeper  than  it  is  today.  Crowley’s  Ridge  has  virtually  every  heavy,  hard 
kind  o.  mineral  that  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  River  Basin.  Prehistoric  sites 
on  'tte  edge  of  the  western  lowlands,  even  those  situated  directly  on  the  Grand 
Glaise  Terrace,  show  a  marked  preference  for  the  lithics  fomd  in  the  Ozarks 
over  those  of  the  terrace  (e.g.  3IN17,  Lafferty  et  al.  1981).  Most  of  the 
gravel  deposits  adjacunt  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  east  are  covered 
with  loess  deposits  up  to  200  feet  thick. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  as  one  approaches  Crowley’s  Ridge  from  both 
the  east  and  the  west  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  occurrence  of  utilized 
cobbles  (e.g.  cores)  on  prehistoric  sites  (Shaw  1981).  Ibis  is  true  even 
though,  through  time,  there  are  documented  changes  in  the  prehistoric 
preferences  for  utilization  of  different  lithic  resources.  Ihe  reason  that 
Crowley’s  Ri(^e  gravel  was  used  throughout  the  prehistoric  record  in  the 
Central  Mississippi  Valley  is  that  it  was  the  only  locally  available  lithic 
resouroe  (something  is  better  than  nothing),  and  furthermore,  because  almost 
any  kind  of  stone  could  be  found  there.  Although  the  gravels  were  not  the  best 
quality,  they  were  adequate  for  most  purposes.  Even  today,  Crowley’s  Ridge  is 
the  main  source  of  gravel  for  both  the  eastern  and  western  lowlands.  The 
rathw  intensive  oiodem  day  use  of  gravel  sometimes  makes  distinction  among 
aboriginal  tools  ( s^jch  as  scrapers  and  flake  knives ) ,  "gravel  crusher-produced 
artifacts",  and  transported  artifacts  difficult. 

Oto  important  class  of  lithic  resources  was  volcanic  materials, 
particularly  the  basalts,  which  were  obtained  in  the  St.  Francis  Mountains  and 
used  for  axes,  chisels,  and  celts.  Rhsrolite  and  orthoquartzite,  likewise, 
were  used  for  various  tools. 


Hie  Mississippi  River  has  been  the  sole  agent  in  structuring  its  valley  and 
hM  greatly  influenced  the  development  of  transpoi'tation  routes.  VJhen  De  Soto 
and  his  men  reached  the  Great  River  in  1541,  they  gazed  on  a  transportation 
artery  t^t  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (and  beyond)  into  the  heart  of 
the  continent.  However,  the  river  was  navigated  and  controlled  by  fleets  of 
dugout  canoes  that  were  both  to  harass  and  t.o  assist  the  Spanish  over  the  next 
sweral  ^years.  As  the  conquistadors  looked  from  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
i*orest-covered  swamps ,  they  never  suspected  they  were  beholding  both 
the  p^veyard  and  the  salvation  of  their  expedition.  During  the  next  two 
months  the  Spaniards  would  slog  through  one  of  the  most  difficult  swamps 
^ountered  on  their  entire  expedition,  the  St.  Francis  Sunk  Lands  (Morse 
81,  Hudson  1984).  The  expedition  was  continually  drawn  l»ck  to  the  Great 
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Figure  3.  Major  lithic  sources  in  the  Central  Mississippi  Valle7  area 
(after  Raisz  1978). 
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River  and  high  chiefdom  culturea,  which  they  df«ninAtj»d  vising  the 
techniques  learned  against  the  Aztecs  and  the  Inca.  Swampy  lowlands  impeded 
the  expedition,  especially  when  traversing  from  east  to  west.  When  the 
explorers  reached  the  Grand  Glaise  terraces  on  the  Ozark  Escarpment,  they 
encountered  the  great  Toltec-Cahokia  Road  (later  known  as  the  Natchitoches 
Trace,  then  the  southwest  Military  Road,  aixi  currently  U.S.  Highway  67).  Ihis 
isqportant  road,  on  tractable  ground  with  the  swampy  lowlands  to  the  east  and 
the  more  dissected  plateau  to  the  west  allowed  the  expedition  to  double  its 
speed  (Hudson  1984,  Akridge  1986).  Finally,  after  many  aide  trips  and  high 
adventures,  the  haid-pressed  expedition  its  escape  down  the  Great  River 
in  boats  constructed  with  nails  forged  from  their  weapons.  Even  so,  they  were 
harassed  by  Indians  in  large  fleets  of  canoes  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  simnary,  the  physiography  of  the  Central  Mississippi  River  has  greatly 
circunscribed  life  in  this  environment.  Transportation  was  much  easier,  if 
sometimes  longer,  on  the  rivers,  particularly  the  Mississippi.  Overland  travel 
was  easiest  around  the  Rowlands  or  down  Crowley’s  Ridge.  People  did  not 
penetrate  or  live  in  this  environment  unless  they  were  equipped  with  boats, 
lines,  and  other  tools  necessary  to  an  aquatic  environment.  This  lowland 
forest,  with  some  of  the  most  productive  soils  on  the  continent,  was  rich  in 
plants  and  animals.  A  profusion  of  mineral  resources  was  available  in  the 
nearby  uplands  and  these  minerals  were  widely  traded  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present .  j 

I  raOJECT  AREA  PHYSlOCaiAPHy 

I 

The  project  area  has|  been  in  existence  less  than  10,000  years.  During  this 
time  it  has  undergone  scxne  rather  substantial  changes.  Such  changes  are 
doc\jmented  for  the  Ditch  29  project,  located  six  miles  south  of  the  project 
area  (Guccione  1987;  Gv^ione  et  al.  1987).  The  oldest  surface  in  the  project 
region  is  the  relict  braided  surface,  west  of  Big  Lake,  laid  down  in 
Pleistocene  times  by  mejltwater  fran  the  Wisconsin  glaciation. 

In  early  Holocene  times  (ca.  9,000  B.  P. )  the  Mississixpi  River  began  its 
meandering  regime  with  natural  levee  building  near  the  western  edge  of  the 
project  area  and  with  a  massive  backswamp  forming  betweoi  the  natural  levee 
and  Big  Lake.  Ditches  in  the  project  area  drain  a  large  portion  of  this  swamp. 
These  conditions  lasted  until  approximately  5,400  B.P.  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  Hypsithennal  period,  moisture  increased.  During  the  Hypsithermal  the 
backswamp  had  aggraded  as  much  as  6  meters. 

Beginning  approximately  5,000  years  ago,  a  drainage  system  began  to  develop 
on  the  b^kwater  swamp  surface.  The  drainage  included  the  Right  Hand  Chute  of 
Little  River  at  Big  Lake.  Pemiscot  Bayou,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  project 
area,  developed  later.  Pemiscot  Bayou  is  a  crevasse  channel.  Crevasse 
channels  form  after  a  period  of  aggradation  raises  the  river  above  the 
siirrounding  landscape.  A  break  in  the  natural  levee  then  occurs,  diverting 
part  of  the  river’s  flow  to  lower  ground.  The  most  recent  occurrence  of 
crevasse  channel  formation  was  the  New  Madrid  earthquake  of  1811—1812.  During 
this  event  the  Mississippi  River  flowed  backwards  at  New  Madrid.  At  New  Madrid 
an  upriver  break  in  the  channel  siphoned  water  to  the  lower  backswamps.  Other 
processes ,  such  as  flooding  can  cause  crevasse  channels.  It  has  only  been 
during  the  last  5,000  years  that  the  project  area  landscape  began  to 
approximate  its  modem  form.  Within  this  period  of  time,  Paniscot  Bayou  has 
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Figure  5.  Major  landforms  in  the  project  area  (after  Brown  1971) 
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incised  its  channel  two  to  three  meters  deep  into  the  backswamp  and  began 
building  the  levees  and  point  bars  which  dominate  the  current  landscape  in  the 
project  area.  During  this  and  subsequent  time  a  thin  veneer  of  coarser 
sediments  has  been  laid  over  the  backwater  swamp.  Some  time  during  the  past 
1|000  years,  the  Mississippi  River  moved  about  seven  kilometers  east  of  the 
project  area  and  deposited  the  levee  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  project  area. 
Periodically  during  this  time  Pemiscot  Bayou  has  been  a  course  of  part  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

These  events  have  created  the  modem  landscape  and  have  influenced 
expectations  about  the  possible  age  of  deposits  on  the  different  surfaces.  The 
southern  project  area  is  dominated  by  point  bar  deposits  of  Pemiscot  Bayou, 
vhi^  is  not  more  than  5,000  years  old.  To  the  north  is  a  poorly  drained 
backswamp  with  a  thin  veneer  of  more  recent  silts  and  sands. 


sors 


Soils  are  the  beat  indicators  of  past  enviroranents  because  of  two 
characteristics  of  riverine  bottom  land:  (1)  the  manner  of  deposition 
effectively  sorts  different-sized  particles  by  elevation,  and  (2)  relative 
elevation  and  the  water  table  determine  the  kinds  of  biota  which  may  inhabit  a 
particular  econiche.  These  relationships  are  well  established  by 
archeological,  geological,  and  ecological  research  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  (Lewis  1974;  Beadles  1976;  Harris  1980;  Delcourt  et  al.  1980;  King 
1980). 

Figure  6  presents  a  diagrammatic  cross  section  of  a  riverine  deposit.  The 
river  moves  in  the  channel  to  the  left.  When  it  floods,  the  load  capacity  of 
the  river  is  increased.  When  the  river  spills  over  its  bank  its  velocity  is 
imoediately  reduced.  This  lowers  its  load  capacity,  and  the  largest  peurticles 
it  is  carrying  are  deposited.  Repeated  flooding  gradually  tuilds  up  a  natural 
levee  composed  of  the  largest  particles  available  -  sands  and  silts  under  the 
current  gradient.  This  process  may  be  fairly  rapid.  For  example,  there  are 
documented  instances  of  as  much  as  two  meters  of  sand  being  deposited  in  one 
flood  (Trubowitz  1984).  As  the  levee  builds  up,  a  backswamp  forms  away  from 
the  river  and  smaller  particles  (clays)  are  deposited  under  more  slowly 
flowing  slackwater  conditions.  Under  a  meandering  regime,  the  river  channel 
will  eventually  be  cut  off,  forming  an  oxbow  lake.  This  will  eventually  fill 
with  a  clay  plug.  Many  of  these  features  are  still  directly  observable  on  soil 
maps  (Brown  1971)  and,  in  a  few  instances,  on  topographic  maps. 
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Figure  6.  Depositioral  environments  of  different  soil  particle  sizes  (after 
Lewis  1974). 


PROJECT  AREA  SOILS 


Table  1  presents  the  depositions!  environments  of  the  soils  found  in  the 
project  area  as  described  by  Brown  (1971:5-22). 

Two  soils  are  associated  with  levee  tops.  These  are  the  beat  drained  soils 
in  the  project  area.  The  levee  soils  occur  in  two  small  areas  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  project  area.  Both  v^ere  found  to  have  archeological  sites  on  them. 
These  soils  were  the  best  soils  for  agricult\jre  in  the  predrainage  landscape 
(Table  1). 


Thble 

1.  Project  Area  Soils  and  Origins 

Code 

Soil  Type  Perceit 

Levee 

Ecotone 

V?ater 

Ca 

Caruthersville  Very  Fine  sandy 

X 

Qb 

Conraerce  Sandy  Loam 

X 

Cr 

Coomerce  Silt  loam 

X 

Cs 

Coomerce  silty  clay  loam 

X 

Ct 

Cooter  and  Crevasse  silty  clay  loams 

X 

Cw 

Crevasse  silt  loam 

X 

He 

Hayti  silty  clay 

X 

Hy 

Hayti  silt  clay  loam 

X 

Po 

Portageville  clay 

X 

Pr 

Portageville  silt  clay  loam 

X 

Sr 

Sharkey  Clays 

X 

(after  Brown  1971). 

T^  soils  are  found  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  natural  levees  which  formed 
an  ecotone  (Thble  1).  This  environmsit  was  often  seasonally  flooded  and  as  the 
levee  built  up,  the  particle  sizes  increased,  resulting'  in  silts  overlying 
clays.  These  are  more  poorly  drained  than  the  levee  soils  but  better  drained 
than  the  swamp  soils. 

Six  soils  were  formed  in  slackwater  conditions  found  in  swamps  and  oxbow 
lakes.  These  are  clays  that  cover  most  of  the  project  krea.  These  soils  were 
inundated  and  not  tillable  in  the  predrainage  landscape  (Table  1). 

"pie  following  section  presents  a  brief  description  if  the  soil  types,  soil 
series,  complexes  and  mapping  units  located  within  the  'project  area. 

Important  characteristics  discussed  include:  depositional  history,  soil  color 
and  texture  and  drainage  capabilities.  The  soils  data  kre  derived  from  the 
USDA  Soil  Survey  of  Mississippi  County,  Arkamsas  (Brownjl971 :7-22) .  The 
distribution  of  specific  soil  types  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 
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SOIL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Wordell-Sharkey  osscctotion:  L^vel  to  very  gently  undulating, 
poorly  dro>ned  soils  on  low  noturol  levees  in  the  northwestern 
port  of  the  county 

Shorkey  ossociotior:  Level  ond  neorly  level,  poorly  droined 
soils  on  the  brood  s  ock-woter  oreo  of  the  Little  River  flood 
ploin 


Dundee  ossoctottcn:  Level  to  very  gently  uriduloting,  some¬ 
what  poorly  drotned  sons  on  old  noturol  levees  mainly  olong 
Portoge  Open  Bov 


Hoyti-Portogevilte-Cooter  ossociotiont  Unduloting  to 
depress lonot,  very  poorly  droined  to  moderotely  well  drained 
soils  on  oreos  recently  flooded  by  the  Mississipp.  River 


Commerce-Crevcsse-Coruthersvi  lie  ossociotion:  Neorly  level 
ond  very  gently  unojiotmg,  somewnot  poorly  droined  to 
excessively  dromec  soils  on  natural  levees  odiQcent  to  the 
Mississippi  River 


Figure  7.  Soils  in  the  project  area. 
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SOII£  AND  BIOTIC  CCMIUNITIES 


The  relationship  of  biota  to  riverine  features  in  the  Lower  Mississijqii 
Valley  is  well  known  (Lewis  1974;  Lafferty  1977;  Butler  1978;  Morse  1981). 
Because  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  eiviromaent  in  the  past  centxiry,  all  of 
these  are  reconstructions  based  on  named  witness  trees  in  the  dO  survey 
notes.  These  studies  have  consistently  idaitified  plant  conmunities  associated 
with  particular  soil  types  which  are  diagrammatically  presented  in  Figure  6. 

There  are  two  plant  conmunities  associated  with  the  levees;  the  Sweetgum- 
F.1m  Cane  Ridge  forest  and  the  Cottonwood-Sycamore  Natural  Levee  forest.  These 
plant  conmunities  were  the  driest  environments  in  the  natural  landscape  and 
had  a  high  potential  for  human  settlement.  These  two  plant  conmunities  arei  in 
fact,  successions!  stages,  with  the  Cottonwood-Sycamore  forest  being  found 
along  active  river  channel,  arid  the  Cane  Ridge  Forest  on  the  levees  of 
abandoned  courses. 

There  are  four  aquatic  biotic  communities:  river,  lake,  marsh  and  swamp. 
These  low-lying  areas  are  unsuitable  for  human  occupation.  Several  of  these 
are  involved  in  successional  sequences;  however,  since  about  the  Middle 
Woodland  period  all  were  present  at  any  given  time,  prior  to  drainage. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  the  river  edge  conmunities  and  the  seasonal 
swamps.  In  drier  times  the  latter  contained  areas  suitable  for  occupation. 

The  former  is  a  line-like  interface  with  a  steep  slope  and  little  substantial 
flat  area. 

The  correlation  between  soils  and  plant  conmunities  is  not  a  1:1  ratio. 
These  soil  deposits  are  building  \xp,  and  what  was  at  one  time  a  swamp  may  in  a 
few  decades  broome  a  dry  levee.  This  process  brings  Edxjut  biotic  successional 
changes.  There  is,  however,  a  high  correlation  between  soils  and  last 
successional  stage  plant  conmunities. 

Research  using  soils  and  plant  communities  to  model  prehistoric  occupation 
in  northeast  Arkansas  (Dekin  et  al.  1978;  Morse  1981;  Lafferty  et  al.  1984), 
in  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  Missouri  Bootheel  (Lewis  1974;  Price  and 
Price  1981),  and  in  the  lower  CSiio  Valley  (Muller  1978;  Lafferty  1977;  Butler 
1978)  have  all  suggested  that  sites  are  preferentially  located  on  levee  soils 
and  are  not  found  in  aquatic  deposits. 


MACROBIOTIC  CCmJNITIES 

These  three  "macrobiotic”  conmunities  -  levee,  ecotone,  and  swamp,  are 
composed  of  different  species  of  plants  and  animals.  Table  2  presents  am 
arboreal  species  composition  reconstructed  in  Mississippi  County,  Missouri 
(Lewis  1974:19-28). 
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Table  2.  Arboreal  species  composition  of  three  biotic  communities 
in  Mississippi  County,  Missouri 

Species  Levee 

Edge 

Swamp 

American  Elm  ( Ulmus  sp. ) 

23 

19 

Ash  {Fraxinus  sp.) 

11 

14 

2 

Bald  Cypress  {TaxexHum  diatichua) 

7 

50 

Blac4c  Gum  {Nyssa  sylvatica) 

T 

1 

Blackhaw  ( Viburnum  sp. ) 

T 

Black  Walnut  {Juglans  nigra) 

2 

Box  Elder  (Acer  negundo) 

2 

Cherry  (Prunus  sp.) 

T 

Cottonwood  (Populus  sp.) 

1 

3 

DogvK>od  (Comus  sp. ) 

1 

Hackberry  (Celtixs  occidentalis) 

12 

9 

Hickory,  ( Carya  sp. ) 

5 

4 

^ellbark  (Carya  laciniosa) 

T 

Hornbeam  (Cstrya  virginiana) 

2 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree (Cymnocladus  dioica)T 

Locust,  ? 

T 

Black  (Robinia  pseudoacacia) 

T 

Honey  (Gleditsia  triancanthos) 

T 

1 

14 

Maple,  (Acer  sp.) 

3 

8 

Sugar  (Acer  sancharuo) 

1 

Oak,  Black  (Queicus  velutina) 

5 

2 

Burr  (Quercus  macrocarpa) 

1 

3 

2 

Overcup  (^ercus  lyrata) 

1 

Post  (Serous  stellata) 

T 

Red  (Quercus  rubra) 

1 

1 

Spanish  (Quercus  falcata) 

1 

Swamp  (Quercus  bicolor) 

T 

1 

White  (Quercus  alba) 

1 

1 

Pecan  (Carya  illinoensis) 

1 

1 

Persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana) 

T 

2 

2 

Plum  (Prunus  sp. ) 

T 

Red  Haw  (Crataegus  sp. ) 

T 

1 

11 

Red  Mulberry  (Morus  rubra) 

T 

Sassafras  (Sassafras  albidum) 

T 

Sweetgum  (Liquidamber  styraciflua) 

20 

18 

Sycamore  (Platanus  occidentalis) 

1 

Willow  ( Silix  sp.) 

1 

2 

18 

Abbreviations :  T=Traoe  ( i . e .  <  1%) ;  Data  based 

on  Lewis 

(1974:18-28). 
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Levee 


The  Levee  macrobiotic  comnunity  inclixles  two  plant  comraunities :  1)  the 
Cottonv-rocd-Sycamore  community  found  along  the  active  river  channel  and  2)  the 
Sweetgum-Elm  Cane  Ridge  forest  on  abandoned  courses.  The  arboreal  species 
found  in  the  Sweetgum-Elm  community  include  all  of  the  species  found  along  the 
natural  levee;  however,  their  mix  is  considerably  different.  These  two 
connunities  are  in  the  highest  topographic  position  in  the  county  and  these 
areas  also  supported  a  dense  understory  of  plants  including  cane  (Arundinaria 
gigantea) ,  spice  bush  {Lindara  benzoin),  pawpaw  {Asimina  triloba),  tnanpet 
creeper  {Campsis  radicans) ,  red  bud  (Cercis  canadensis),  greenbrier  (Smilax 
sp. ) ,  poison  ivy  (Rhus  radicans)  and  a  number  of  les**  frequent  herbaceous 
plants.  The  most  coainon  of  these  was  cane,  which  often  formed  nearly 
inqjenetrable  canebrakes.  Canebrakes  provided  cover  for  many  of  the  larger 
sjjeciea  of  land  animals  and  were  an  inqxDrtant  soijat:e  of  weaving  and 
construction  material. 

The  major  mammals  included  in  this  biotic  coranunity  included  white-tailed 
deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus) ,  cougar  (Felis  concclor) ,  black  bear  (Ursus 
aaericanus) ,  elk  (Cervis  canadensis),  skunk  (MejJiitis  mephitis) ,  opossum 
(Didelphus  marsupial is) ,  raccoon  (Procyon  lotor) ,  eastem  cottontail  rabbit 
(Sylvilagus  floridanus) ,  gray  fox  (Urocyon  cinereoargenteus) ,  and  gray 
squizrel  (Sciurus  carolinensis) ,  Important  avian  species  included  the  wild 
turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo) ,  the  prairie  chicken  (Tympanuchus  cupido) ,  ruffed 
grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus) ,  passenger  pigeon  (Ectopistis  migratorius)  and 
Carolina  paroquet  ( Conuropsis  carolinensis) . 

Prior  to  artificial  levee  construction,  the  natural  levees  were  the  best 
farmland  in  this  environment  because  they  are  located  at  the  highest 
elevations  from  vhich  spring  floods  rapidly  receded  and  drained.  This 
environment  provided  for  a  large  number  of  usefiil  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  making  it  an  attractive  place  for  settlement  at  virtually  all  tiroes 
(except  during  major  floods)  since  their  formation. 

Levee/Swamo  Ecotone 

This  modeled  macrobiotic  community  is  what  Lewis  (1974:24-25)  has  called 
the  Sweetgum-Elm-Cypress  seasonal  swamp.  This  ecotone  had  few  species  present 
at  any  one  time  and  a  Noticeably  clear  understory.  The  arboreal  species 
composition  (Table  2)  includes  more  water-tolerant  species  (Clypress,  Willow, 
and  Red  Haw)  and  at  times  had  aquatic  animal  species.  These  areas  were  flooded 
regularly  every  year  fo^  several  weeks  to  several  months,  and  the  soils 
retained  the  moisture  Iqnger  than  levee  soils.  These  locations  were  clearly 
much  less  desirable  for  'occupation  than  the  levees,  but  they  were  easy  to 
traverse  in  dry  periods.! 

Diverse  fauna,  drawn  from  the  adjacent  swamps  and  levees,  occupied  the  area 
at  different  seasons,  iln  addition,  the  giant  swamp  rabbit  (Sylvilagus 
aquaticus)  and  crayfish  preferred  this  ecotone  as  a  habitat.  It  is  probable 
that  many  aquatic  specieh,  such  as  fish,  were  stranded  and  were  scavenged  by 
the  omnivores  of  the  forest  when  this  environment  changed  from  a  wetland  to  a 
dry  open  swampscape.  Characteristically,  the  soils  are  poorly  drained  due  to 
the  presence  of  clays  in  the  upper  horizons .  Nonnally  aquatic  trees , 
especially  cypress,  would  have  been  exploitable  in  this  environment  with  land- 
based  technology. 
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Swamp 


Included  in  these  modeled  strata  are  the  different  environments  that  were 
under  water  prior  to  drainage  t  aa  defined  by  the  soils  deposited  in  slackwater 
conditions.  These  soils  occur  at  the  lowest  elevation  in  the  project  area. 
Before  drainage  the  following  ecozones  were  included  under  this  rubric:  river 
channels,  lakes,  marsh  and  Cypress  deep  sx4aznp.  These  ecozones  are  successions! 
stages  in  this  environment,  but  all  are  aquatic.  The  Cypress  deep  swamp  (Table 
2)  is  only  one  of  the  three  having  arboreal  species. 

Several  important  herbaceous  sj^ecies  were  found  in  these  aquatic 
aivironments.  These  included  cattails  (Typha  lati folia) ,  various  grape  vines 
(Vitis  sp.),  button  bush  ( Cephalanthus  docidentalis) ,  and  hibiscus  {Hibiscus 
sp. ).  The  latter  were  an  important  source  of  salt  (Morse  and  Morse  1980). 

The  fauna  of  the  aquatic  environment  were  quite  different  from  the 
terrestrial  species,  vhich  mostly  penetrated  only  the  swaaip  edge.  Beaver, 
mink,  and  otter  were  important  swamp  mannals.  Of  special  interest  were  fish 
and  waterfowl,  abundant  in  this  great  riverine  flyway.  But,  a  means  of  water 
transportation  was  necessary  to  exploit  these  resources.  Although  duigout 
canoes  have  been  dated  to  at  least  1,000  B.C.,  it  is  likely  that  they  may  have 
occurred  a  great  deal  earlier. 

In  sutaratry,  this  has  been  a  rich  environment  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
project  area  contained,  at  different  times,  ad.1  of  the  major  environments 
found  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  During  much  of  late  prehistoric  tiroes, 
it  was  on  a  major  interface  between  a  very  large  backwater  swamp  to  the  west 
and  the  well-drained  Mississippi  River  levees.  Cutting  through  these  large 
scale  formations  is  Pemiscot  Bayou,  whose  fluviality  has  created  smaller  scale 
levees  and  swamps. 


roOJECT  AREA  PREHISTOHY  AND  HISTtm 

To  assess  the  significance  of  archeological  and  historic  properties  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  able  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  prehistory  or  be 
associated  with  personages,  events,  or  historically  important  architecture.  To 
assess  vhich  sites  have  these  qualities  and  to  critique  our  evaluations,  we 
present  below  a  brief  sketch  of  vhat  is  known  of  the  prehistory  of  the  region, 
as  well  as  a  brief  history  of  the  region. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  BACKCmJND 

Archeological  research  has  been  carried  out  in  northeast  Arkar.sas  and 
southeast  Missouri  for  nearly  a  century  (Table  3).  As  with  much  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  earliest  work  was  done  by  the  Smithsonian  Mound 
Exploration  Project  (Thomas  1894),  which  recorded  the  first  sites  in  the 
region.  Most  of  these  were  the  large  mound  groups.  Since  that  time  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  area  (cf .  Willey 
and  Phillips  1958  for  definitions  of  technical  terms)  resulting  in  several 
extensive  syntheses  of  the  region’s  prehistory  (Morse  and  Morse  1983;  Chapman 
1975,  1980).  In  this  section  we  summarize  the  archeological  research  that  has 
taken  place,  what  is  known  of  the  prehistory  of  the  region,  and  limits  in 
these  data  as  they  apply  to  the  project  area. 
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Table  3.  Previous  Archeological  Investigations  in  Northeast 
Arkansas  and  Southeast  Missouri. 


Potter  1880  Archeological  investigations  in  southeast  Missouri. 


Evers  1880  Study  of  pottery  of  southeast  Missouri. 

Thomas  1894  Mound  exploration  in  many  of  the  l^ge  mound 

sites  in  southeast  Missouri  and  northeast  Arkansas. 

Fowke  1910  Mound  excavation  in  the  Morehouse  Lowlands. 

Moore  1910,  1911  Excavation  of  large  sites  along  the 

1916  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  White,  and  Black  Rivers. 

Adams  and  Walker  Svirvey  of  New  Madrid  County. 

1942 

Walker  and  Adams  Excavation  of  houses  and  palisade  at  the 

1946  Mathews  site. 

Phillips,  Ford,  and  Mapped  and  sanqsled  selected  sites  in  southeast 

Griffin  1951;  Missouri,  and  northeast  Aritansas,  Lower  Mississippi 

Phillips  1970  Valley  Survey  (LMVS),  proposed  ceramic  chronology. 

S.  Williams  1954  Survey  and  excavation  at  several  major  sites 

in  southeast  Missouri,  original  definition  of 
several  Woodland  and  Mississippi  phases. 

Chapman  and  Anderson  Excavation  at  the  Campbell  site,  a  large 

1955  Late  Mississippian  Village  in  southeast  Missouri. 

Moselage  1962  Excavation  at  the  Lawhom  site,  a  large 

Middle  Mississippian  Village  in  northeast  Arkansas. 

J.  Williams  1964  Synthesis  of  fortified  Indian  villages  in 

southeast  Missouri. 

Marshall  1965  Survey  along  155  route,  located  and  tested 

many  sites  north  of  the  project  area. 

Morse  1968  Initial  testing  of  Zebree  and  Buckeye 

Landing  Sites . 

J.  Williams  1968  Salvage  of  sites  in  connection  with  land 

leveling.  Little  River  Lowlands. 

Redfield  1971  Dalton  survey  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri 

Jorehouse  Lowlands . 
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Table  3  (ccHitinued) .  Previous  Archeological  Icvestigatioxis 


Inves^-lgator  Location  and  Contribution 

Scdiiffer  k  House  Cache  River  survey. 

1975 


Price  et  al.  1975  Little  Black  River  survey. 

Morse  and  Morse  1976  Preliminary  report  on  Zebree  excavations. 
Chapnan  et  ad.  1977  Investigati<»a  at  Lilboum,  Sikeston  Ridge. 


Harris  1977 


Survey  along  Ditch  19,  Dunklin  County, 
Missouri . 


Klinger  and  Mathis  St.  Francis  II  cultural  resource  survey 
1978  in  Craighead  and  Poinsett  Counties,  Arkansas. 


LeeDecker  1978 


Cultural  resources  survey,  Wappapello  to 
Crowley’s  Ridge. 


Padgett  1978  Initiad  ctdtural  resource  survey  of  the 

Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company 
transmisiiion  line  from  Keo  to  Dell,  Arkansas. 


I.  R.  I.  1978  Cultured  resources  survey  and  testing. 

Castor  River  enlaugement  project. 

Dekin  et  al.  1978  Cultural  resources  overview  and  predictive 

model,  St.  Francis  Basin. 


LeeDe^er  1979  Cultural  resources  survey.  Ditch  29,  Dunklin 

County,  Missouri. 

Morse  1979  Cultural  resoutce  survey  inside  Big  Lake 

National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


LeeDecker  1980a 

LeeDecker  1980b 


Morse  and  Morse 
1980 


Cultural  resource  survey.  Ditch  81  control 
structure  repairs. 

Cultural  resources  survey.  Upper  Buff  Edo 
Creek  Ditch,  Dunklin  County,  Missouri,  aixl 
Mississippi  County,  Arkansas. 

Final  report  to  COE  on  Zebree  project. 
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Table  3  (continued).  Previous  Archeological  Investigations. 


Investigator  Location  and  Contribution 

J. Price  1980  Archeological  investigations  at  23DU244| 

ILcited  activity  Barnes  site,  Dunklin 
County,  Missouri. 

Price  and  Price  A  predictive  model  of  archeological  site 

1980  frequency,  transmission  line,  Dunklin 

County,  Missouri. 

Lafferty  1981  Cultural  resource  survey  of  route  changes  ii> 

AP&L  Keo-Dell  transmissicxi  line. 

Klinger  1982  Mitigation  of  Mangrus  site. 

Santeford  1982  Testing  of  30G713. 

Bennett  and  Mitigation  at  23DU227,  Late  Archaic  through 

Bigginbotham  Mississippi  period  site. 

1983 

Keller  1983  Oiltural  resources  survey  and  literature 

review  of  Belle  Fountain  Ditch  and 
tributaries. 

Price  and  Price 

1984  Testing  Shell  Lake  Site,  Lake  Wappapello. 

ChapoBn  1975,  1980  Synthesis  of  Archeology  of  Missouri. 

Morse  and  Morse  1983  Synthesis  of  Central  Mississippi  Valley  prehistory. 


Lafferty  et  al.  Cultural  resource  survey,  testing  and  predictive  model, 
1984,  1985  Tyronza  Watershed,  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas. 

Lafferty  &  Sierzchula  Cultural  Resoiuces  Survey  and  Record  Check,  Belle 
1986  Fountain  Ditch,  Pemiscot  and  Dunklin  Counties,  Missouri 

Lafferty  et  al.  1987  Cultural  resources  survey  and  testing,  pollen  cores  and 

geoQorphic  reconstruction,  Ditch  29,  Mississippi  County,  AR 

Teltaer  1988  Controlled  sxirfacc  collections  on  3  sites,  Stoddard  and 

Dunklin  Counties,  Missouri. 

Lafferty  and  Cande  Cultural  Resources  survey  and  testing  Eaker  Air  Force  Bcse 
1989  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas 

Wadleigh  and  Thompson  Proton  Magnetometer  survey,  3MS105,  Baker  Air  Force 
1989  Base,  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas 
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Hie  earliest  professional  archeological  work  in  the  region  was  the  work 
carried  out  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  mound  exploration  project  (Table 
3).  Thcmaa  (18S4)  and  his  associates  excavated  at  three  sites  near  the 
project  area:  Pecan  Pointi  a  Nodena  phase  sitei  Sherman  mounds  and  the  Jackson 
niounds.  These  Mississippi  period  sites  were  located  outside  the  project  area. 
Principally  excavation  in  large  mound  sites  •  the  work  identified  the  American 
Indians  as  the  authors  of  the  great  earthworks  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

Most  of  the  early  work  was  concerned  with  specimen  collection  for  museums 
(e.g.,  Potter  1880;  Moore  1910;  Fovke  1910).  Some  of  thrae  date  were  to 
define  the  great  ceramic  traditions »  including  the  Mississippian  traditirait  in 
the  eastern  United  States  (Holmes  1903).  ^fany  of  these  original 
conceptualizations  remain  the  basis  upon  which  our  current  chinnologies  are 
structured  (e.g.  Ford  and  Willey  1941;  (Iriffin  1952;  Chapnan  1952»  1980). 

There  was  a  hiatus  in  the  region’s  archeological  work  until  the  1940s  when 
Adams  and  Walker  began  the  first  modem  archeological  work  for  the  University 
of  Missouri  (Adams  and  Walker  1942;  Walker  and  Adams  1946).  Beginning  in  1939 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Survey  (mvs)  conducted  a  number  of  test 
excavations  at  many  of  the  large  sites  in  the  region  (Phillips,  Ford,  and 
Griffin  1951;  S.  Williams  1954).  This  work  has  continued  to  date  in  differmt 
pazi:s  of  the  valley  (e.g.,  Phillips  1970;  S.  Williams  1984).  The  LMVS 
produced  definitions  for  ntoterous  ceramic  types  in  the  lewer  Mississippi 
Valley  area  and  produced  the  first  phase  definitions  for  many  of  the 
archeological  manifestations  known  in  the  latter  part  of  the  archeological 
record,  particularly  the  Barnes,  Baytown,  and  Mississippian  traditions  of  the 
north  (S.  Williams  1954). 

Beginning  in  the  1960s  the  tempo  and  scope  of  archeological  work  in  the 
region  increased.  Numerous  survey  and  testing  projects  were  carried  out  for 
proposed  federally  funded  projects  (Marshall  1965;  Williams  1968;  Hopgood 
1969;  Krakker  1977;  Gilmore  1979;  IRI  1978;  Dekin  et  al.  1978;  Lafferty  1981; 
Morse  and  Morse  1976,  1980;  Morse  1979;  Klinger  and  Mathis  1978;  Klinger  1982; 
Padgett  1978;  C.  Price  1976,  1979,  1980;  J.  Price  1976a,  1976b,  1978;  Greer 
1978;  LeeDecker  1979;  Price,  Morrow  and  Price  1978;  Price  and  Price  1980; 
Santeford  1982;  Sjoberg  1976;  McNeil  1982,  1984;  Klinger  et  al.  1981). 
Generally  referred  to  as  cultural  resources  management  studies,  these  projects 
have  greatly  expanded  the  number  of  known  sites  from  all  periods  of  time  and 
accumulated  an  extensive  body  of  data  on  the  variation  present  on  a  range  of 
different  sites. 

As  well  as  small-scale  archeological  projects,  the  leu^e-scale  excavation 
projects  were  continued  in  the  region,  ^fakjor  excavations  at  the  Campbell  site 
(Chapman  and  Anderson  1955),  Lawhom  (Moselage  1962),  Snodgrass  site  (Price 
1973;  Price  and  Griffin  1979),  Lilboum  (Chapman  et  al.  1977;  Cottier  1977a, 
1977b;  Cottier  and  Southard  1977),  and  Zebree  (Morse  and  Morse  1976,  1980) 
have  greatly  expanded  our  understanding  of  the  Mississippian  cultures.  This 
understanding  has  resulted  in  the  definition  of  the  temporal/spatial  borders 
between  different  Woodland  and  Mississippian  manifestations  and  has  resulted 
in  definitions  of  assemblages.  Several  major  syntheses  have  resulted  ((Thapman 
1975,  1980;  Morse  1982a,  1982b;  Morse  and  Morse  1983)  v4iich  provide  up-to-date 
simmaries  and  interpretations  of  the  region’s  archeological  work. 

The  Zebree  archeological  project  was  one  of  the  largest  excavation  projects 
conducted  in  Arkansas.  Over  a  period  of  eight  years,  large  parts  of  this  site 


were  excavated.  The  excavations  resulted  ini  among  other  things i  the 
definition  of  the  Big  Lake  phase  and  produced  much  data  cn  the  Barnes  culture 
(see  below  for  more  discussion  of  these  archeological  manifestations). 

In  1983  New  World  Research,  Inc.,  conducted  a  cultural  resources  survey  and 
literature  review  of  the  Belle  Fountain  Ditch,  in  southeast  Missouri  and 
northeast  Arkansas  located  just  north  of  Baker  Air  Force  Base.  Part  of  this 
project  involved  survey  of  transects  parallel  to  and  between  the  project  area, 
suiTveyed  later  by  MCRA  (Lafferty  and  Sierzchula  1987),  and  the  ditch  (Keller 
1983).  Keller  found  no  archeological  sites  in  this  segment  of  Belle  Fountain 
Ditch,  which  he  attributed  to  the  older  surface  being  buried  by  more  recent 
backwater  swan^  clays.  These  results  were  duplicated  in  the  MCBA  project 
(Sierzchula  and  Lafferty  1987). 

In  1987  MCRA  completed  a  survey  and  testing  project  on  Ditch  29,  which  is 
located  just  north  of  Baker  Air  Force  Base  on  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  border 
(lafferty  et  al.  1987).  This  work  included  a  deep  pollen  core  from  Pemiscot 
Bayou  and  a  geomorphic  reconstruction  which  happened  to  include  the  present 
project  area  (Guccione,  Lafferty  and  Cummings  1988  :71). 


REGIONAL  PREHISTCRy 

The  studies  described  above  and  work  in  adjacent  regions  have  resulted  in 
the  definition  of  the  broad  pattern  of  cultural  history  and  prehistory  in  the 
region.  However,  knowledge  of  the  region  is  still  sketchy  with  fw  Archaic  and 
Woodland  period  sites  having  been  excavated.  This  status  has  serioi^ly 
constrained  our  understanding  of  settlement  systems.  Therefore,  vhile  this 
region  may  be  fairly  well  known  with  respect  to  the  Mississippi  period,  much 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  before  the  basic  contents  and  definitions  of  many 
archeological  units  in  space  and  time  are  adequate  (cf.  Morse  1982a). 

Currently  we  have  a  few  key  diagnostic  types  associated  with  some  cultural 
\inits,  but,  the  range  of  artifact  assemblage  variation  across  chronological 
and  spatial  boundaries  is  not  yet  defined.  Nor  are  the  ranges  of  site  types 
known  for  any  of  the  defined  units.  The  adequate  definition  and  resolution  of 
these  fundamental  questions  and  problems  are  necessary  before  we  can  begin  to 
reconstruct  and  use  the  data  for  understanding  more  abstract  cultural 
processes  as  is  possible  in  better  known  archeological  areas  such  as  the 
American  Southwest. 

The  Paleo-Indian  x^eriod  ( 10.000-8.500  B.C. )  is  known  in  the  region  from 
scr^-ttered  projectile  point  finds  over  most  of  the  area.  These  include  nine 
Clovis  and  Clovis-like  points  from  the  Bootheel  of  Missouri  (Chapman  1975:93). 
No  intact  sites  have  yet  been  identified  from  this  period,  and  the  basal 
deposits  of  the  major  bluff  shelters  thus  far  excavated  in  the  nearby  Ozark 
Moimtains  have  contained  Dad  ton  period  assemblages.  Lanceolate  points  are 
known  from  bluff  shelters  and  high  terraces  (Sabo  et  al.  1982:54),  vAiich  may 
represent  different  kinds  of  activities  or  extractive  sites,  as  they  have  been 
shown  to  have  been  in  other  ports  of  the  country.  For  the  present  any  Paleo- 
Indian  site  in  the  region  is  probably  significant. 

The  Dalton  period  ( 8 . 500-7 , 500  B.C. )  is  fairly  well  known  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  which  has  produced  some  of  the  better  known  Dalton 
components  and  sites  in  the  central  continent.  These  include  the  Sloan  site 
(Morse  1973)  and  the  Brand  site  (Goodyear  1974).  These  and  other  more  limited 
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or  specialized  excavations  and  analyses  have  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  a  nvsnber  of  important  Dalton  tools  <i.e.,  Dalton  points  with  a  number  of 
resharpening  stages,  a  distinctive  adze,  spokeshaves,  several  varieties  of 
unifacial  scrapers,  stone  abraders,  bone  awls  and  needles,  mortars,  grinding 
stones,  and  pestles).  At  least  three  different  site  types  have  been  excavated: 
the  bluff  shelters,  which  were  seasonal  habitation  sites,  a  butchering  station 
(the  Brand  site),  and  a  cemetery  (the  Sloan  site).  We  do  not  have  the  other 
part(s)  of  the  seasonal  pattern  tdiich  should  be  present  in  the  region,  nor 
have  any  other  specialized  activity  sites  been  excavated.  Dalton  sites  are 
known  in  a  number  of  locations,  especially  on  the  edge  of  the  relict  braided 
surface,  on  Crowley's  Ridge,  aixl  the  edge  of  the  Ozark  Escarpment.  Given  the 
present  resource  base,  a  number  of  important  questions  have  been  posed  con¬ 
cerning  the  early  widespread  adaptation  to  this  environment  (Price  and  Krakker 
1975;  Morse  1982a,  1976).  Adjacent  areas  of  the  Ozarks  have  had  modem 
controlled  excavations  from  Rogers,  Albertson,  Tom’s  Brook,  and  Breckenridge 
shelters  (Mc^llan  1971;  Kay  1980;  Dickson  1982;  Logan  1952;  Bartlett  1963, 
1964;  Wood  1963;  Thomas  1969 K 

Early  to  Middle  Archaic  periods  (7.500  -  3,000  B.C. )  are  beat  known 
from  bluff  shelter  excavations  in  the  Ozarks  (Rogers,  Jakie’s,  Calf  Creek, 
Albertson,  Breckenridge  and  Tom’s  Brook  shelters).  During  this  long  period  a 
large  nunber  of  different  projectile  point  types  were  produced  (i.e..  Rice 
Lobed,  Big  Sandy,  White  River  Archaic,  Hidden  Valley  Stemmed,  Hardin  Barbed, 
Searcy,  Rice  Lanceolate,  Jakie  Stemmed,  and  Johnson).  No  controlled 
excavations  have  been  done  at  any  Early  or  Middle  Archaic  site  in  southeast 
Missouri  or  northeast  Arkansas  (Chapman  1975:152).  There  are  no  radiocarbon 
dates  for  any  of  the  Archaic  period  from  southeast  Missouri  (D^in  et  al. 
1978:78-79;  Chapman  1980:234-238).  The  Middle  Archaic  archeological  components 
are  rare  to  alsent  in  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  leading  the  Morses  to 
propose  that  the  region  was  abandoned  during  this  dr^  period  (Morse  and  Morse 
1983).  Therefore,  much  of  what  we  know  of  the  archeological  manifestations  of 
this  period  is  based  upon  work  in  other  regions  that  has  been  extrapolated  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  At  present,  jhases  have  not  been  defined. 

Tlie  Late  Archaic  period  ( 3 . 000  B.C.  -  **500  B.C. )  appears  to  be  a 
continuing  adaptation  to  the  wetter  conditions  following  the  dry  Hypsithermal . 
This  corresporils  to  the  sub-Boreal  climatic  episode  (Sabo  et  al.  1982).  The 
lithic  tec^ologies  appear  to  run  without  interruption  through  these  periods, 
with  ceramics  added  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  era.  Major 
^cavations  of  these  components  have  taken  place  at  Poverty  Point  aixl  Jaketown 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  (Ford,  Phillips  and  Haag  1955;  Webb  1968).  A 

large  number  of  Late  Archaic  sites  are  known  in  eastern  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  (Chapman  1975::77-179,224;  Morse  and  Morse  1983:114-135).  Major 
point  types  include  Big  ^reek,  Delhi,  Pandale,  Gary  and  Uvalde  points.  Other 
tools  include  triangular  bi faces,  manos,  grinding  basins,  grooved  axes,  atlatl 
parts  and  a  variety  of  tools  carried  over  from  the  earlier  periods  such  as 
perforators,  drills,  knives,  and  spokeshaves.  Excavations  at  the 
Phillips  Spring  site  have  documented  the  presence  of  tropical  cultigens 
(squash  and  gourd)  by  *’2,200  B.C.  (Kay  et  al.  1980).  The  assemblages  recovered 
in  the  bluff  shelters  from  this  time  period  indicate  there  was  a  change  in  the 
lise  from  general  occupation  to  specialized  hunting/butchering  stations  (Sabo 
et  al.  1982:63).  There  are  some  indications  of  increasing  sedentariness  in 
this  ^riod;  however,  the  range  of  site  types  have  not  been  defined.  Late 
Archaic  artifacts  are  well  loiown  from  the  region,  with  artifacts  usually 
present  on  any  large  multicomponent  site.  Our  understanding  of  this  period  is 
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limited  to  excavations  from  a  few  sites  (Morse  and  Morse  1983;  Lafferty  1981). 
At  present  we  do  not  know  the  spatial  limits  of  any  phases  which  have  not  been 
defined,  nor  do  we  have  any  control  over  variation  in  site  types  and 
assemblages. 


Early  Woodland  period  (500  B.C.  (?)  ^  150  B.C. ) .  During  this  period  the 
lithic  traditions  from  the  previous  period  appears  to  have  continued  and 
pottery  was  begun.  As  with  the  previous  period,  th5.s  is  a  poorly  known 
archeological  period  with  no  radiocarbon  dates  for  the  early  portions  of  the 
sequence.  The  beginning  of  the  period  is  not  firmly  established,  and  the 
termination  is  based  on  the  appearance  of  Middle  Woodland  ceramics  dated  at 
the  ]3uxicett  site  (Williams  1974:21).  The  original  definition  of  the  Tchula 
period  was  made  by  Phillips,  Ford,  and  Griffin  (1951:431-436).  In  the 
intervening  time  a  fair  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  Woodland  sites. 

Chapman  concludes  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  separate  the  Early  Woodlar.d 
assemblages  from  the  components  preceding  and  following.  At  present  there  is 
considerable  question  if  there  is  an  Early  Woodland  period  in  southeast 
Missouri  (Chapman  1980:16-18).  Recent  work  in  northeast  Arkansas,  however,  has 
identified  ceramics  which  appear  stylistically  to  be  from  this  time  period 
(Morse  and  Morse  1983;  Lafferty  et  al.  1985  a).  J.  Price  (personal 
communication)  has  identified  a  similar  series  of  artifacts  in  the  southeast 
Missouri  Bootheel.  Artifacts  include  biconical  "Poverty  Point  objects," 
cordmarked  pottery  with  noded  rims  similar  to  Crab  Qrchsud  pottery  in  southern 
Illinois  and  the  Alexander  series  pottery  in  the  Lower  Tennessee  Valley,  and 
Hickory  Ridge  points.  M(ZRA  has  recently  tested  several  sites  (3MS21,'  3MS119, 
3MS199  and  3MS471)  near  the  current  survey  area  that  contain  Early  Woodland 
components . 

Middle  and  Late  Woodland  periods  ( 150  B.C.-  A.D.  850)  were  a  time  of 
change.  Participation  in  the  "Hopewell  Interaction  SjJiere"  (dentate  and  zone- 
stamped  pottery,  exotic  shell;  Ford  1963)  and  an  increase  in  horticulture 
(com,  hoe  chips,  and  farmsteads)  become  evident.  Mound  constzpction,  notably 
the  Helena  mounds  at  the  south  end  of  Crowley’s  Ridge  (Ford  1963)  indicates 
greater  social  complexity.  Typical  artifacts  include  Snjder,  Steuben,  Dickson, 
and  Waubesa  projectile  points  and  an  increasing  number  of  pottery  types  (cf. 
Rolingson  1984;  Phillips  1970;  Morse  and  Morse  1983).  In  the  Late  Woodland 
period  there  is  an  apparent  population  explosion  as  evidenced  by  a  great 
number  of  sites  with  plain  grog-tempered  pottery  in  the  east  and  Barnes  sand- 
tempered  pottery  in  the  west  of  the  Central  Valley  (Morse  and  Morse  1983: 

180;  Chapman  1980).  There  is  some  evidence  of  architecture  (cf.  Morse  and 
Morse  1983;  Spears  1978)  in  this  period  as  well  as  mound  center  construction 
(Rolingson  1984).  A  number  of  large  open  sites  have  not  been  excavated. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  rather  large  bias  toward  the  spectacular 
mound  centers  in  vdiat  we  know  about  this  important  period.  A  great  deal  is  not 
understood  atxsut  the  cultural  sequence  and  changes  that  occurred  then.  The 
Late  Woodland  period  in  this  area  hza  been  suiggested  as  the  underlying 
precursor  to  the  Mississippi  period,  which  came  crashing  into  the  area  with 
the  introduction  (invention  ?:  cf.  Price  and  Price  1981)  of  shell-tempered 
pottery  and  the  bow  and  arrow  around  A.D.  850. 


TTie  Mississippi  period  (A.D.  850-1673 )  is  known  from  the  earliest 
investigations  in  the  region  (Thomas  1894;  Holmes  1903;  Moore  1916),  and  has 
been  the  most  intensively  investigated  portion  of  the  prehistoric  record  in 
northeast  Arkansas  and  southeast  Missouri  (Chapman  1980;  Morse  and  Morse  1983; 
Morse  1982  b;  Morse  1981;  House  1982).  Enough  work  has  been  done  to  define  the 


spatial  limits  of  (biases  (cf. Chapman  1980;  Morse  and  Morse  1983;  Morse  1981). 
During  this  period  the  native  societies  reached  their  height  of  development 
with  fortified  towns,  organized  warfare,  more  highly  developed  social 
organization,  corn,  bean,  and  squash,  agricultirre,  and  extensive  tirade 
networks  i  The  bow  and  arrow  was  coitmon  and  there  was  a  highly  developed 
ceramic  technology  (cf.  Lafferty  1977;  Morse  and  Morse  1980;  Smith  1978).  This 
effervescence  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  De  Soto  entrada  in  the  mid- 16  th 
century  (Hudson  1984,  198R;  Morse  and  Morse  1983)  vhich  probably  passed 
through  the  project  area. 


HJOTtmSTCRIC  PERIOD 

The  De  Soto  entrada  resulted  in  the  first  recorded  descriptions  of 
Mississippi  County,  Aximnsas,  and  the  Mississippian  Climax  (Varner  and  Varner 
1951;  Hernandez  de  Biedma  1851;  Elvas  1851;).  The  interpretation  of  places 
herein  follows  Morse  (1981)  and  Hudson's  (1985)  interpretations.  In  the  simmer 
of  1541  De  Soto  was  allied  with  the  Casquians  in  a  military  expedition  against 
the  province  of  I^acaha.  According  to  Morse: 

The  large  swamp  up  the  Tyronza  [between  Tyronza 
Junction  and  Victoria  in  the  southwest  comer  of  tiie 
county]  is  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  boundary 
between  Casqui  and  I^tcaha.  Pecan  Point,  a  Modena  phase 
village  near  the  Mississippi  River  [southeast  of 
Wilson] ,  could  probably  be  the  location  of  the  capital 
of  Pacaha.  It  was  an  impressive  site  producing 
numerous  fine  pottery  specimens,  and  is  located  an 
appropriate  distance  from  Paz^cin.  An  expedition  left 
Pacaha  for  an  area  "40  leagues  distance"  to  get  salt 
and  yellow  metal  (Varner  amd  Varner  1951:449).  The 
only  area  vhere  both  salt  and  copper  occur  together  in 
large  amounts  is  in  southeast  Missouri,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Modena  phase  [which  occupied  most  of 
Mississippi  County  east  of  Big  Lake] .  Mountains  also 
occur  here  as  observed  by  the  Spanish  (Morse  1981:68). 


There  is  some  evidence  that  this  exploratory  expedition  traveled  north  from 
Pacaha  through  the  Missouri  Bootheel.  The  Campbell  site,  a  large  Modena  site 
located  1  km  east  of  the  project  area  is  reported  to  have  produced  16th 
century  European  artifacts. 

As  the  Spanish  crossed  the  swamp  of  the  Tyronza  Sunk  lands  Mississippi 
County  passed  from  the  mists  of  prehistory  into  the  annals  of  history.  The 
expedition  pushed  north  from  Parkin  covering  about  15  kilometers  per  day. 

After  three  days  of  march  the  Spaniards: 

.  .  .  came  to  a  swanp  that  was  very  difficult  to 

cross;  for  there  were  great  morasses  at  its  entrances 
and  exits,  and,  in  its  center,  water  which  though 
clean  was  so  deep  that  for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
it  had  to  be  swum.  This  swamp  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  two  enemy  provinces  of  Casqui  and  Capaha. 

The  men  crossed  it  on  some  very  unstable  wooden 
bridges  discovered  there,  and  the  horses  swam,  but  with 
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great  difficulty  because  of  the  pools  of  stagnant 
water  lying  near  the  banks  on  both  sides.  The  whole 
of  the  fourth  day  was  occupied  in  making  this 
crossing,  and  then  both  the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
camped  in  some  beautiful  and  very  peacefxil  pasture 
lands  a  half-league  distant  [near  Joiner]  (Varner  and 
Varner  1951:436). 

And  thus  the  wetness  of  what  was  to  become  western  Mississippi  County 
passed  into  the  records  of  mankind.  At  this  time,  as  alluded  to  above,  the 
province  of  Pacaha  (Capaha  in  Varner  and  Varner  1951  -  the  differ«it  provinces 
have  differ^t  spellings  in  the  various  accounts)  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  polities  in  North  America.  Archeological  evidence  suggests  that  it 
controlled  the  eastern  half  of  Mississippi  Count}*  as  well  as  the  Mississippi 
River  trade.  Ihe  "Capitol"  was  probably  at  Lake  Wopenocca.Ihe  Spanish  describe 
the  Capitol  as  follows: 

It  consisted  of  five  hundred  large  and  good  houses, 
which  were  located  on  a  site  'tQmevdi«>t  loftier  and 
more  eminent  than  its  suzToundi.tg.? ,  md  lit  had  been 
turned  into  almost  an  island  by  means  of  a  man-made 
ditch  or  moat  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  deep  and  in  places 
fifty  feet  wide,  but  never  less  than  forty.  The  moat 
was  filled  from  the  previoiisly  mentioned  Great  River, 
vdiich  flowed  three  leagues  above  the  tovn;  and  the 
water  was  drawn  into  it  by  human  effort  throxagh  an 
open  canal  connecting  it  with  the  river,  a>  canal  which 
was  three  fathoms  deep  and  so  wide  ^at  two  large 
canoes  went  down  and  came  up  it  side-by-  aide  without 
the  oars  of  the  one  touching  those  of  the  other.  Now 
this  moat,  of  the  width  we  have  said,  lay  on  only 
three  sides  of  the  town,  for  it  was  as  yet,^  incomplete. 

But  the  fourth  side  was  fenced  off  by  a  |  very  strong 
wall  of  thick  wooden  boards  that  were  thz*ust  into  the 
ground,  wedged  together,  crossed,  tied  and  then 
plastered  with  mud  tamped  with  straw  in  the  manner  we 
have  described  farther  back.  The  great  moat  and  its 
canal  contained  such  a  quantity  of  fish  that  all  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians  who  accompanied  the  Governor 
[nearly  9,000  ]  ate  them  until  they  were  surfeited, 
and  still  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  not  taken  out  a 
single  fish  (Varner  and  Varner  1951:436). 

Therefore,  at  the  height  of  the  Mississippi  period  the  natives  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  were  already  engaged  in  the  construction  of  hydraulic 
works,  which  in  the  present  century  have  come  to  dominate  the  landscape .  After 
this  brief  glimpse  of  the  fully  adapted  Mississippians  at  the  height  of  their 
power  and  glory  in  the  16th  century,  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  once  again 
slipped  into  the  mists  of  time. 

HISTKIIC  PERIOD  (1673-PRESENT) 

Following  the  De  Soto  expedition,  the  area  was  not  visited  until  the  French 
opened  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  centviry.  The 


Indian  societies  were  a  mere  skeleton  of  their  former  glory  and  the  population 
a  fraction  of  that  described  in  the  De  Soto  chronicles.  Marquette,  in  his 
rediscovery  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  French,  did  not  encounter  aiiy  Indians 
between  the  %io  and  the  Arkansas  rivers.  He  described  this  section  of  his 
Journey  south  of  the  (Xiio  River  as  follows: 

Here  we  Began  to  see  Canes,  or  large  reeds,  which  grow 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  their  color  is  a  very 
pleasing  green;  all  the  nodes  are  marked  by  a  Crown  of 
Long,  narrow,  pointed  leaves.  They  are  very  high,  and 
grow  so  thickly  that  The  wild  cattle  have  some 
difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  through  then. 

Hitherto,  wc  had  not  suffered  any  inconvenience 
from  the  mosquitoes;  but  we  were  entering  their  home, 
as  it  were.  .  . 

We  thus  push  forward,  and  no  longer  see  so  many 
prairies,  because  both  shores  of  The  river  are 
bordered  with  lofty  trees.  The  cottonvjood,  elm,  and 
basswood  trees  there  are  admirable  for  Their  height 
and  thickness.  The  great  nuobers  of  wild  cattle,  which 
we  heard  bellowing,  lead  us  to  believe  that  The 
Prairies  are  near.  We  also  saw  Quail  on  the  water’s 
edge.  We  killed  a  little  parroquet,  one  half  of  whose 
head  was  red.  The  other  half  and  The  Neck  was  yellow, 
and  The  whole  body  green  (Marquette  1954:360-361; 
strange  capitalization  in  the  French  original). 

During  the  French  occupation  most  of  the  settlements  were  restricted  to  the 
major  river  courses  with  trappers  and  hunters  living  isolated  lives  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  maxiy  smaller  creeks  and  rivers. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  SEITLaiBNT 

In  1803  the  French  sold  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United  States.  This 
included  today’s  Missouri.  The  territory  was  administered  from  the  territorial 
capital  in  St.  Louis. 


The  passage  of  the  stezn-vdieel  steamboat,  "Orleans”,  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
Orleans  in  1812  presaged  great  changes  for  the  Louisiana  Territory.  This  boat 
and  the  many  others  to  follow  used  wood  to  power  their  steam  engines  and  thus 
created  a  demand  for  cordviood,  which  the  early  settlers  along  the  river  met  by 
chopping  and  selling  wood  to  such  steamboats  (Edrington  1962:  49).  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  steamboat  made  two-way  transportation  on  the  great  river 
roads  in  the  nation’s  heart  much  faster  and  nure  reliable  -  when  the  rivers 
were  up. 

At  first  the  only  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  country  lived  in  cabins 
surrounded  by  clearings  along  the  river.  In  1834,  according  to  Joseph  Hearn, 
there  were  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  clearings,  all  on  the  river  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  county  to  Mill  Bayou.  The  Euro-American  occupation  of  the 
Central  Mississippi  Valley  proceeded  overland  down  Crowley’s  Ridge  and  slowly 
spread  out  from  the  rivers.  Porta  were  established  at  Piggott  on  the  high 


ground  of  Crowley’s  Ridge  in  the  St.  Francis  Gap  in  1835.  It  was  located  on 
the  Helena-Wittsburg  road  which  ran  down  Crowley’s  Ridge  (Dekin  et  ad. 
1978:358).  All  of  the  settlements  in  the  1830s  between  Piggott  and  Helena  in 
the  St.  Francis  Basin  were  either  along  the  rivers  or  on  Crowley’s  Ridge. 

Towns  continued  to  be  founded  in  these  environments  into  the  early  1900s. 
Settlements  away  from  rivers  and  along  overland  roads  began  in  the  1850s  and 
greatly  accelerated  with  the  construction  of  railroads t  levees,  and  drainage 
ditches  in  the  late  19th  century. 

Settlement  and  enterprise  remained  concentrated  in  areas  near  the 
Mississippi  River  and  accessible  tributaries.  Swamplands,  (Big  Lake  and  the 
project  area)  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  and  flooding  from  the  river 
presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  further  settlement  of  much  of  this  land. 

Ihe  Mississippi  River  floodplain  was  almost  vrildemess  and  was  practically 
uninhabited.  Streams  and  bayous  were  the  only  arteries  for  travel  through  this 
swaopscape  more  than  half  the  size  of  New  Jersey.  Settlement  in  the  interior 
of  the  Bootheel  took  place  on  drier  areas  near  streams.  Manila  was  founded  in 
1852  as  the  port  of  access  to  Buffalo  Island  on  the  Little  River;  Blytheville 
was  founded  in  1853  on  Pemiscot  Bayou  and  Caruthersville  was  founded  in  1857 
(Dekin  et  al.  1978:358).  Low-lying  areas  in  the  interior  were  often  flooded 
and  were  unsuitable  for  agriculture.  These  areas  were  dominated  by  vast  virgin 
Southern  Floodplain  forests.  Pemiscot  County  was  cut  off  by  these  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south  for  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  (Goodspeed  1889: 
446). 

LEVEE  OaJSTRUCTION 

In  1850,  the  U.  S.  Congress  passed  the  Arkansas  Swamp  Land  Act,  in  which 
overflowed  lands  in  southeast  Arkansas  were  given  to  the  state  to  sell.  The 
proceeds  would  pay  for  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  the  land  (Harrison  and 
Kollmorgen  1948:  20-52).  In  1852,  sixteen  miles  of  levee  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county  were  built  from  such  land  sales,  but  durdlng  the  Civil  War 
the  levees  were  not  maintained.  In  fact,  they  were  sabotaged  (Morse  1976:  20). 
So  in  1879  Congress  created  a  seven-person  Mississippi  River  Connission,  whose 
president  would  be  selected  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  1881, 

Congress  made  the  fii-st  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  with  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  to  start  building  levees.  The  levees  opened  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land  to  cultivation;  they  increased  the  taxable 
property  of  the  county  and  made  available  large  areas  for  settlement 
(Goodspeed  1889:  459,  460).  Levee  work  started  in  1882  (Edrington  1962:  63) 
but  floods  in  1882,  1883  and  1884  were  disastrous  and  curtailed  all  growth, 
development,  and  prosperity.  Many  farms  ar^i  new  clearings  were  abandoned 
(Gkxxiapeed  1889:  459). 

From  1865  to  1890,  thousands  of  Irish  laborers  were  brought  in  to 
supplement  the  Black  manpower  to  Iwild  levees.  The  Irish  sublet  100-foot 
stretches  of  levee  from  the  levee  contractor.  Their  construction  work  was 
Imown  as  the  "...'three  M’  method. . .Men,  Mules,  and  Mud".  Later  the  Irish 
helped  to  build  the  railroads  in  northeast  Arkansas.  "Their  unknown  and 
unmarked  graves  dot  the  right-of-way  of  all  our  early  railroads  and  levee 
lines  ’  (Edrington  1962:  63;  Sartain  n.d. :  30).  In  1893  the  St.  Francis  Levee 
Board  was  organized  and  empowered  by  the  Legislature  to  issue  bonds  and 
collect  taxes  to  build  a  levee  along  the  entire  front  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
to  protect  it  from  overflow  (Fox  1902:16). 


The  late  1800s  saw  men  with  few  resources  settle  here  who  would  make 
themselves  prosperous.  John  H.  Hardeman  was  an  early  settler  of  the  county  and 
was  instnsDental  in  ripping  the  Bootheel  from  Arkansas  and  making  it  part  of 
Missouri.  He  made  a  fortiane  in  cattle  with  a  vast  ranch  centered  in  Pemiscot 
and  Dunklin  counties.  Railroad  and  levee  construction  and  swamp  drainage 
radically  changed  the  landscape  making  this  one  of  the  last  frontiers  in  North 
America  to  capitalistic  expansion. 


RAILROAD 

In  1893,  with  the  establishment  of  the  levee  districts,  people  began  to 
come  back  to  Mississippi  County  believing  that  flooding  would  soon  end. 
Transportation  was  still  mainly  by  water  (Dew  1968:  23).  Steamboats  floated 
crops,  furs,  bear  oil,  and  timber  down  to  Marked  Tree  for  shipment  to  Memphis 
and  New  Orleans  (Bdrington  1962:  49).  There  were  few  roads  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  and  these  were  impassable  in  wet  weather.  There  were  no  roads  in 
the  Sunk  Lands,  where  ox  teams  were  used  to  haul  out  logs.  The  Cotton  Belt, 
the  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Frisco  railroads  all  went  around  the  western  and 
southern  border  at  Paragould,  Jonesboro  and  Marked  Tree.  Robert  E.  Lee  Wilson, 
who  had  purchased  a  sawmill,  began  hauling  his  timber  by  a  short  line  railway 
that  he  built.  In  1889  his  mill  at  Idaho  Landing  (near  Wilson)  had  a 
capacity  of  14,000  feet  daily,  and  he  was  shipping  large  quantities  of  lumber 
to  Chicago  annually  (Goodspeed  1889:  568,  569).  In  1896  the  Railroad 
Cooinission  of  Arkansas  issued  a  charter  to  the  Jonesboro,  Lake  City  and 
Eastern  (J.L.C.  k  £.)  Railroad  Company  to  bring  out  timber  from  the  Sunk 
Tmnds .  The  Craighead  County  Sun  said  in  1897  *'  ...  it  is  opening  up  one  of  the 
most  alluvial  sections  of  the  South  and  a  tindser  belt  that  is  unsurpassed 
anyvdiere"  (Dew  1968:25).  The  wooded  area  of  Arkansas  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  state  in  the  union  (Fox  1902:  18). 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  caused  a  populaticm  boom  in  the  Sunk  Lands.  By 
1902  the  railroad  had  crossed  Big  Lake  and  had  reached  Blytheville  making 
millions  of  acres  of  timberland  available  and  creating  new  towns  all  along  the 
railroad  line.  Roads,  wagon  trails,  and  narrow  gaiige  train  railways  came  out 
from  the  logging  settlements  like  spokes,,  encouraging  trade  and  moTe  settle¬ 
ment.  Logging  became  the  main  industry  and  created  associated  industries:  box 
plants,  barrel  stave  factories,  a  planing  mill,  a  shingle  mill,  and  a  wagon 
and  buggy  manufactory  (Dew  1968:  27;  Goodspeed  1889:  489;  Fox  1902:  29-30). 
Railroad  crossties  used  throughout  the  nation  rtain>»  from  Buffalo  Island  (Dew 
1968:  27).  In  1902  there  were  35  sawmills  producing  from  3,000  to  70,000  feet 
of  lunber  a  day.  The  largest  sawmill  operator  in  the  county  was  the  Chicago 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company  owned  by  Governor  Frank  Lowden  of  Illinois  (Fox 
1902:18). 

In  1911  Lee  Wilson  bought  controlling  interest  in  the  J.L.C.  t  E.  Railroad 
aixi  merged  it  with  the  10-mile-long  Wilson  and  Northern  Railroad  he  had  built, 
resulting  in  96.4  miles  of  J.  L.  C.  &  E.  mainline  track.  Both  the  Craighead 
County  Sun  (1900)  and  the  Jonesboro  Tribune  (1906)  hailed  him  as  a  progressive 
businessman. 


SWAMP  DRAINAGE  AND  ITS  Et-l'ELTS 

Efforts  begun  in  1902  to  establish  drainage  districts  failed  again  and 
again,  hampered  by  actions  of  big  lumber  interests.  Lumbermen  weren’t 
concerned  with  this  issue  and  farmers  didn’t  want  to  pay  the  tax,  although 
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small,  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  Otherwise  sane  and  upstanding 
citizens  engaged  in  fist  fights  and  brandished  knives.  Ultimately,  over  a 
Ijeriod  of  years  the  violent  objectic^is  led  to  an  attempted  lynching  of  Judge 
Logan  D.  Rozelle  and  Lee  Wilson.  In  spite  of  the  violence  and  the  obstacles, 
drainage  districts  were  finally  established.  The  Office  of  Drainage 
Investigation  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  called  it  the  "lari  -  t  and  best  planned 
and  most  economically  constructed  drainage  district  in  the  United  States" 
(Sartain  n.d. :  6,  7). 

In  1918  the  J.  L.  C.  k  E.  advertised  that  the  final  work  in  draining  vas 
being  done,  and  by  1919  there  was  a  land  boom.  Land  sales  were  of  no  more  than 
80  acres  each  (Dew  1968:  15,  31),  however;  the  land  was  cheap  and  fertile  and 
it  brought  people  who  were  anxious  to  farm  it.  Insisting  that  "...the  plow 
should  follow  the  saw"  {Lee  Wilson  and  Coopany  n.d. ) ,  Lee  Wilson  acted  cm  this 
belief  and  planted  cmtton  on  the  deep  alluvial  soil.  Other  plantera  followed 
suit.  By  December  1916,  after  World  War  I  in  Europe  pumped  up  agricultural 
prices  in  the  United  States,  the  railroad  shipped  38  carloads  of  cmtton, 
valued  at  $238 , 000 ,  on  a  single  train — a  record  for  a  shipment  from  the  Sunk 
Lands.  Still  later,  in  191.9,  the  all-time  record  for  a  single  J.  L.  C.  i  E. 
freight  lading  was  set  when  R.  E.  L.  Wilson  shipped  6500  bales  of  cotton, 
valued  at  one  million  dollars,  on  a  special  train.  It  took  600  pickers  tw 
months  to  harvest  the  crop  (Dew  1968:31).  A  framed  photograph  of  this  train 
with  its  load  of  cotton  is  proudly  displayed  in  the  offices  of  the  Delta 
Valley  k  Southern,  affiliate  of  the  Lee  Wilson  Company  in  Wilson,  Arkansas. 

The  caption  reads:"  J.  L.  C.  k  E.  1919  MILLION  DOLLAR  TRAIN"  (Hope  Gillespie 
personal  obser*/ation) .  By  the  end  of  World  War  I  agriculture  had  outdistanced 
logging.  In  part  because  timbering  was  a  finite  process,  and  railrrads 
hastened  the  cmtting  and  disappearance  of  the  great  hardwocxi  forest  (Dew  1968: 
31). 

Whm  cotton  pric:es  dropped  in  1920,  Lee  Wilson  led  farmers  in  experimenting 
with  other  crops.  Wheat,  soybeans,  cmm,  cantaloupes,  sweet  potatoes,  hay,  and 
alfalfa  became  only  some  of  the  valuable  alternatives  to  cotton.  Planters  used 
tenant  fanners  to  scjw  and  harvest.  James  Craighead's  opinions  on  tenants  and 
land  ownership  were  cpjoted  widely  by  authors  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  He 
believed  that  large  land  holdings  were  a  "drawback  to  prosperity"  and  that 
when  owners  divided  their  land  and  financed  it  on  a  long  term  basis  to 
permanent  settlers,  everyone  profited.  People  became  responsible  when  they 
owned  the  land  (Goodspeed  1889:485;  Fox  1902:47-50).  Most  of  the  farming  in 
eastern  Mississippi  County  in  the  early  20th  century*  was  done  by  Black 
tenants.  On  Buffalo  Island  farming  did  not  really  begin  until  the  timber 
conpanies  began  to  sell  off  their  holdings  after  exploiting  the  tinJaer. 


PROJECT  AREA  HISTORY 


The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  at  Little  Prairie.  This  was  a  fort 
cxaistructed  in  1794  by  Francois  Le  Sieur.  By  1799  the  population  had  grown  to 
78.  Little  Prairie  continued  to  grow  until  1811  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
New  Madrid  earthquake.  Caruthersville  was  rebuilt  on  the  location  of  the 
destroyed  Frencdi  Fort. 

Pemiscxat  County  was  formed  in  1851  out  of  New  Madrid  County.  The  county 
name  is  reportedly  an  Indian  word  meaning  "liquid  mud"  (Brown  1971:40).  The 
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interior  of  the  county  did  not  become  opened  until  around  the  turn  of  the 
centuryi  when  the  levee  was  constructed  and  drainage  was  under  way.  By  1905 
Steele  was  founded  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  tdiich  had  been  installed  to 
remove  the  last  virgin  forest  in  the  state.  As  the  forests  gave  way  before  the 
industrial  maws  the  land  was  resold  and  bpr-wm**  farmland. 
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CHAPTER  2 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
by  Michael  C.  Sierzchula 


iNnacmnTOJ 

Methods  used  during  an  archeological  stxrvey  are  based  on  several  factors. 
These  inclxjde  conditions  preaoit  in  the  p:«ject  area,  natixre  (e.g. 
configuration)  of  the  area  to  be  investigated,  level  of  investigation  needed 
to  meet  contract  specifications  and  sponsoring  agency  requirem^ts  (Appoidix 
A),  and  how  sites  are  reflected  in  the  environment  (Lafferty  et  al.  1987). 
Before  beginning  the  survey  portion  of  this  contract  of  these  items  was 
addressed  to  detezmine  the  most  efficient  and  productive  means  of  surveying 
the  project  area.  Locations  considered  to  be  high  probability  areas  were 
plotted  on  topogra|iiic  maps  prior  to  initiating  the  survey.  These  areas  were 
identified  based  on  soil  coomonly  associated  with  levees  or  high  areas  along 
abandoned  river  channels,  principally  Pemiscot  Bayou  (cf.  Lafferty  et  al. 
1987;  Lafferty  et  al.  1984). 

PROJECT  AREA  CCM)rnC»4S 

This  survey  was  initiated  at  an  excellent  time.  Row  crops  had  been  removed 
from  the  field  and  rains  had  settled  the  disced  ground.  Two  conditions  kept 

this  sxnrvey  from  being  conducted-  under  optimum  conditions.  First,  in  a  number 
on  locations,  grass  was  planted  on  the  spoil  pile.  The  spoil  pile  is 
considered  important  because  it  allows  the  investigator  to  examine  deeply 
buried  soils  that  may  possess  cultxiral  remains  (Lafferty  et  al.  1984). 

Second,  recent  hea-vy  rains  resulted  in  s-tanding  water  between  rows  and  in  low 
areas.  In  addition,  chaff  was  concentrated  along  -the  high  water  mark  on  the 
spoil  pile  and  in  the  field.  Locals  noted  that  had  the  survey  been  conducted 
a  couple  of  weeks  earlier,  a  flat-bottomed  boat  and  scuba  gear  would  have  he&i 
needed.  While  the  wet  soil  and  standing  watei  did  hamper  investigations  to  a 
minor  degree,  they  served  to  isolate  elevated  areas.  For  clarity,  conditions 
entxjuntered  during  the  project  are  presented  as  Figure  8. 

““  -  SURVEY  METHODS 

Visibility  was  excellent  in  the  project  areas.  An  intensive  pedestrian 
stjrvey  was  conducted  using  transects.  The  transects  were  siirveyed  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  fashion  to  substantially  increase  the  total  surface  area  being  inspected. 
This  manner  of  surveyir.g  also  allowed  a  single  individual  to  identify  areally 
restricted,  well  drained  soils  not  on  the  soils  map.  Methods  of 
identification  included  soil  color,  drainage,  and/or  based  on  the  wet 
conditions  present,  its  adhesion  to  one’s  shoes. 

Over  the  course  of  the  survey  particular  attention  was  paid  to  -two  areas. 
All  spoil  piles  were  inspected  if  any  level  of  surface  visibility  was  present. 
Given  the  fluvial  history  of  the  area  (Chapter  1)  and  the  possibility  of 
buried  levees  and  cultural  material  under  slack  water  deposits,  inspection  of 
a  spoil  pile  offered  the  only  opportunity  to  determine  if  cultural  resources 
existed  beneath  soils  not  associated  with  archeological  sites  (cf.  Lafferty  et 
al.  1984). 
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In  addition t  high  areas  away  from  the  ditch  were  intensively  scrutinized.  A 
typical  cross  section  consisted  of  a  low  atrea  adjacent  to  the  spoil  pile,  with 
higher  ground  present  at  the  outer  one  half  to  one  third  of  the  right  of  way 
{HCM) ,  The  degree  of  slope  varied  from  area  to  area.  In  areas  where  the 
slope  was  subtle,  the  extent  of  the  low  area  was  identified  by  the  presen<^  of 
water  in  the  row  furrows,  the  darker  soil  color,  and  higher  clay  content  in 
the  soil.  It  is  believed  that  the  higher  area  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  ROW 
may  represent  a  plowed  down  levee.  The  full  extent  of  the  higher  area  was 
always  inspected. 

The  width  of  the  project  ROW  varied  across  the  entire  project  area  (Figure 
8)  ROW  widths  were  100,  300,  and  600  feet  as  specified  in  the  scope  of  work 
(Appendix  A) .  Areas  with  a  ROW  measuring  100  feet  wide  were  surveyed  using  a 
nininura  of  one  transect.  Areas  possessing  a  BOW  width  of  300  feet  were 
surveyed  using  two  transects. 

The  Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch  survey  area  follows  tne  natural  water 
course  of  Pemiscot  Bayou  and  extends  from  the  top  beuik  of  the  ditch  300  feet 
(91.4  m)  landward  on  the  right  bank.  Two  sites  were  discovered  in  this  part 
of  the  project  area  (23PM575  and  575).  One  additional  site  (23FM576), 
discovered  outside  of  the  project  area,  was  reported  to  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  Missoiiri. 

The  New  Franklin  Ditch  extends  northeast  from  the  Main  Ditch.  It  crosses  a 
low  levee  of  Pemiscot  Bayou  to  Steele  Bypass  Ditch  and  Old  Franklin  Ditch  in 
the  bottom  of  historic  Eagle  Lake.  It  then  crosscuts  a  series  of  sloughs  and 
levees  for  six  miles  before  turning  to  the  north  and  following  the  bottom  of 
the  old  lake  bed.  The  ROW  extends  from  the  top  hank  300  feet  (71.4  m) 
eastward  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  left  bank,  it  extends  from  250-350  feet 
(76.2  ffl  -  106.7  m)  landward  from  the  top  bank.  One  site  (23PM578)  was 
discovered  in  this  part  of  the  project  area. 

Steele  Bypass  follows  the  course  of  Eagle  Lake  northward  to  U.S.  Hwy.  61. 
Along  this  course,  300  feet  (91.4  m)  of  the  right  bank  was  sur\'eyed,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  one  site  {23IM577).  From  Hwy,  61  north  the  Main  Ditch, 

No.  6,  crosscuts  a  ridge  vhich  has  not  yet  been  ditched.  In  this  area,  300 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  ROW  was  surveyed. 

The  topography,  including  a  water  course,  is  natural.  Six  transects 
measuring  approximately  30  meters  apart  were  surveyed  in  this  location.  When 
the  survey  transects  were  completed,  elevated  areas  near  the  creek  at  the 
south  end  were  inspected  a  second  time,  with  field  staff  randomly  walking 
transects  over  this  area.  No  sites  were  discovered  in  this  part  of  the  project 


On  April  1,  1990  six  additional  acres  were  surveyed  along  Steele  Byiiass. 
Visibility  was  about  50%,  hampered  by  wheat  and  standing  water  in  the  field. 
No  cultural  artifacts  were  observed  on  the  surface.  The  area  is  south  of 
23FM574.  Cursory  inspections  of  the  present  project  area,  via  survey  and 
testing  operations  at  23F!i574,  also  divulged  no  cultural  materials. 

Since  the  sites  recorded  during  the  survey  were  to  be  tested  as  part  of 
this  order,  minimal  investigation  was  conducted  during  the  survey. 
Approximate  site  limits  were  established  based  on  transects  surveyed  and 
topographic  circvanscription.  Notes  concemiryl  field  conditions  and  artifact 
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density  were  made  and  any  observed  dia^ostic  material  was  collected.  The  site 
vaa  flawed  and  plotted  on  the  peirtinent  topographic  map. 


TESTED  METOODS 

Ihe  testing  methods  vfere  designed  to  determine  the  natiire  of  the  sites  and 
to  gain  data  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  resources.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  maximize  the  probability  of  encountering  significant  sub-plowzone 
deposits  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  gsiining  an  understanding  of  the  natiue  of 
the  sub-plowzone  soils. 

Upon  relocating  the  site,  all  surface  artifacts  were  flagged  with  wire  pin 
flags.  If  the  site  was  large  (e.g.  23FM574),  only  diagnostics  and  the  edges 
were  flagged.  On  small  sites,  at  least  one  person-hour  was  spent  flagging  to 
assure  that  all  artifacts  were  so  marked. 

At  this  point,  the  artifacts  were  either  point  plotted  or  a  grid  was 
established  and  a  controlled  surface  collection  was  made.  Test  units  were 
then  opened  in  the  high  density  area  of  the  site.  These  were  excavated  to  20 
centimeters  below  the  site^  Level  control  was  maintained  by  using  excavation 
level  forms,  and  one  profile  was  described,  photographed,  and  drawn. 

RECXSmS 

Survey  records  consisted  of  detailed  notes  concerning  field  conditions 
encountered.  In  addition,  the  site  docimientation  information  noted  above  was 
recorded  for  each  site. 


SUMMARY 

An  archeological  survey  of  Main  Ditch,  Steele  Bypass  Ditch,  and  New 
Franklin  Ditch  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  five  az^eological  sites.  This  is 
a  very  low  density  of  sites  and  is  probably  related  to  the  swampy  nature  of 
the  project  area  in  predrainage  times  and  the  tendency  to  place  ditches  in  the 
lowest  topographic  position  possible.  These  results  are  similar  to  the  results 
Keller  (1983)  got  in  his  survey  of  parts  of  the  same  project  area.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  discuss  the  testing  of  four  of  these  recently  discovered  sites.  The 
fifth  site  was  determined  to  be  outside  of  the  project  area  and  was  not 
tested. 
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CHAPTER  3 

archeojogical  sites  tested 

by  Robert  F.  Cande 
Robert  H.  Lafferty  III 
and  JaiDes  Barnes 
INTOODUCTION 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP)  significance  testing  was 
conducted  at  four  archeological  sites.  Ibis  work  included  mapping,  making 
various  kinds  of  controlled  surface  collections,  and  the  excavation  of  test 
units.  In  addition,  one  potential  site,  identified  by  the  presence  of  burned 
clay,  was  investigated  a^  determined  to  be  a  historic  bum  pile.  Another  site 
was  determined  to  be  outside  the  right-of-way  and  was  not  investigated 
further. 

The  testing  was  spread  over  a  two  month  period  due  to  inclement  weather, 
discussed  in  Chapter  1.  Testing  was  conducted  first  at  23IM577  and  23IW578 
idien  rain  caused  a  delay  in  the  field  work.  Work  was  concluded  in  June  at 
23IW574  and  23PM575. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AT  23FM574  AND  23IW575 
Project  Description 

June  1  through  4,  1989,  Mid-Continental  Reseeirch  Associates  conducted 
archeological  investigations  at  23FM574  and  23IW575  in  Pesniscot  County, 
Missouri.  Field  work  at  both  sites  was  undertaken  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Menphis  District,  as  part  of  and  in  accordance  with  Delivery  Order 
Nmber  1,  Contract  No.  DACW66-89-D-0053 .  Investigations  at  23IM574  included 
controlled  surface;  collection  and  limited  subsurface  testing.  At  23PM575 
field  work  consisted  of  surface  reconnaissance  and  limited  subsurface  testing 
designed  to  detentdne  the  nature  of  the  cultural  deposits.  Robert  F.  Cande 
supervised  the  field  work,  assisted  by  Joseph  Giliberti  and  Robin  Lair. 


Site  Descriptions 

23R1574  and  23FM575  were  located  during  the  pedestrian  svirvey  of  the 
Steele  Bypass  project  area.  23PM574,  located  in  an  agricultural  field  just 
north  of  Ditch  No.  5,  occupies  the  higher  portions  of  a  low  natural  levee. 
Cultural  material  consisting  of  sherds,  daub,  bone,  and  lithics  was  scattered 
for  a  distance  of  approximately  130  meters  along  the  crest  of  the  levee.  A 
single  human  tooth  was  among  the  artifacts  collected. 

23IW575  is  located  on  the  inward  levee  surface  north  of  Ditch  No.  5.  Two 
ceramic  artifacts  were  found  within  a  ten  square  meter  area.  Since  the  soils 
cooqtrising  the  levee  have  been  dredged  from  the  ditch  interior,  the  integrity 
of  this  site  is  questionable. 
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PROJECT  AREA  SOILS 


Four  soil  t3Tpes  have  been  identified  within  the  general  project  area  (Brown 
1971: sheet  45).  They  are  Coomerce  silt  loam,  Caruthersville  very  fine  sandy 
loasit  Ccnmerce  sandy  loam,  and  Hayti  silty  clay  loam.  The  distribution  of 
these  soils  in  relation  to  site  locations  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  Specific  soil 
descriptions  are  presaited  below. 

Copperoe  soils  consist  of  deep,  dark  grayish-)»own,  somevAiat  poorly 
drained,  nearly  level,  nearly  neutral  soils  found  mostly  on  young  levees  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Pemiscot  (bounty  (Brown  1971:5-6,  sheet  45).  A  typical 
profile  has  a  9-inch-thick  (22.9  cm)  surface  layer  of  daric  grayish-brown  silt 
loam  underlain  by  a  grayish  brown  a^  dark-gray  silty  clay  loam  and  silt  loam 
about  20  inches  (50.8  cm)  thick.  The  lower  part  is  mottled.  Below  this 
layer,  to  a  depth  of  50  inches  (1.27  m),  is  a  grayish  brown  silty  loam  mottled 
with  dazic  brown.  The  native  vegetation  supfported  by  this  soil  type  was  mixed 
hardwoods  with  an  understory  of  vines  and  canes. 

Consnerce  silt  loam  occxipies  nearly  level  to  gently  undulating  areas  on 
young  natural  levees  (Brown  1971:6).  The  soil  profile  is  typical  of  the 
series . 

Comnerce  sandy  loam  occupies  very  gently  undulating  areas  on  young  natural 
levees.  The  surface  layer  is  a  dark  grayish-brown  to  brown  sandy  loam  6  to  18 
inches  (15.2  to  45.7  cm)  thick  which  is  underlain  either  by  a  silt  loam  to  a 
silty  clay  loam  or  a  sandy  loam. 
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Project  Area  Soils 


N 


0  1000  2000  feet 

Key 

Ca  -  Caruthersvi 1 le  very  fine  sandy  loam 
Cm  -  Commerce  sandy  loam 
Cr  “Commerce  silt  loam 
Hv  “  Hajt i  siltv  clav  loam 

Figure  9.  Project  area  soils. 

Caruthersvi lie  soils  consist  of  deep,  light-colored,  moderately  well 
drained  soils  located  on  the  highest  parts  of  young  natural  levees  (Brown 
1971:4-5).  A  typical  profile  contains  a  dark  grayish-brown  surface  layer  of 
very  fine  sandy  loam  approximately  11  inches  (27.9  cm)  thick,  which  is 
underlain  by  stratified  dark  grayish-brown,  brown,  or  grayish-brown  silt  loam 
of  very  fine  sandy  loam.  The  soil  texture  is  calcareous,  friable  and  mottled. 
The  soil  is  naturally  fertile.  Native  vegetation  supported  on  this  soil  was 
mixed  hardwoods  with  an  understory  of  vines  and  czmes. 

Caruthersville  very  fine  sandy  loam  is  found  on  the  highest  parts  of  young 
natural  levees  bordering  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  a  soil  profile  that  is 
typical  of  the  series. 

Hayti  soils  are  deep,  poorly  drained,  nearly  level  soils  on  the  receui. 
Mississippi  River  flood  plain  (Brown  1971:11-12).  They  developed  in  clayish 
and  loamy  alluviimi.  A  typical  profile  has  a  very  daxic  grayish-brown  silty 


clay  loam  surface  layer  about  6  inches  (15.2  cm)  thick.  Ihe  subsoil,  which 
extends  to  about  37  inches  (94  cm),  is  a  dark  gray  silty  clay  loam  containing 
thin  strata  of  coarser  or  finer  texture.  Below  this  to  a  depth  of  about  58 
inches  (1.47  m) ,  is  a  dark  grayish  brown  and  gray  heavy  silt  loam. 

Hajrti  silty  clay  loam  occupies  large,  level,  and  depressional  areas  at  the 
lowest  elevations  on  young  natural  levees.  Found  adjacatt  to  areas  of  (footer 
and  Crevasse  soils,  they  were  formed  in  shallow  lake  bottoms.  Ihey  have  a 
profile  typical  of  the  aeries. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AT  23FM574 

Surface  Investigations 

The  initial  step  in  the  test  investigations  was  to  accurately  determine  the 
site  limits.  The  site  area  was  planted  in  soybeans  which  were  eight  to  10 
inches  (20  >  25  cm)  tall.  Due  to  recent  cultivation,  the  topsoil  was  very 
loose  and  dry,  and  artifact  visibility  was  poor.  The  cultivation  had  also 
dislodged,  bent,  or  obscured  many  of  the  wire  flags  left  in  the  field  by  the 
survey  crew.  For  these  reasons  the  entire  site  area  was  resurveyed.  Site 
limits  were  determined  by  walking  transects  along  the  crop  rows  from  north  to 
south  and  placing  wire  flags  at  the  first  and  last  artifact  encountered  in 
each  row.  Transects  were  spaced  at  approximate  5  meter  intervals.  Each 
transect  was  begun  at  the  access  road  located  south  of  the  site  and  was 
terminated  vrhen  no  artifacts  were  found  along  the  row  for  approximately  20 
meters.  During  this  process  all  visible  wire  flags  left  from  the  original 
survey  were  examined.  ^1  unmarked  flags  were  collected;  flags  marking  the 
location  of  diagnostic  artifacts,  vdiich  had  been  previously  collected,  were 
left  in  place  for  subsequent  mapping.  The  site  limits  were  determined  to  be 
approximately  193  meters  nox-th-south  by  93  meters  east-west. 

Once  site  limits  were  determined,  a  controlled  sxjrface  collection  (CSC)  was 
taken.  The  collection  strategy  employed  was  a  modified  form  of  a  stratified, 
systematic,  unaligned,  random  sample.  This  type  of  S2unple,  developed  by 
Berry  (1962)  and  Baggett  (1965:196)  has  the  advantages  of  randomization, 
stratification,  and  systematic  site  coverage.  The  method  has  been  used 
successfully  on  many  archeological  projects  (Redman  and  Watson  1970:279-291, 
Redman  et  al.  1979:1-16,  Andeirson  1980:5-1  to  5-20). 

The  sampling  universe  was  defined  as  follows:  a)  the  site,  measuring 
roughly  200  meters  north-south  by  100  meters  east-west,  was  divided  into  eight 
SO  m  X  50  m  sampling  strata,  b)  the  sampling  percentage  was  set  at  20X,  c) 
each  sampling  stratum  was  then  subdivided  into  25  10  m  x  10  m  squares,  d) 
these  25  squares  were  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  25,  e)  five  squares 
were  selected  fron  each  sampling  stratum  using  a  random  numbers  table,  f)  each 
selected  square  was  then  further  subdivided  into  four  5  m  x  5  m  controlled 
surface  collection  units  and  collected.  The  total  sample  consisted  of  160  5  m 
X  5  m  collection  units  totaling  4,000  square  meters. 

The  long  axis  of  the  collection  grid  was  set  up  along  the  crop  rovrs  since 
they  ran  virtually  due  north-south.  A  100  meter  tape  was  used  to  establish 
the  grid  and  collection  units.  Each  C^C  unit  was  assigned  a  separate 
provenience  and  Field  Specimen  Number  (FSN).  An  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
lOOX  of  the  artifacts  within  each  CSC.  Any  temporally  or  functionally 
diagnostic  artifacts  located  during  the  CSC  that  were  not  in  selected 
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collection  units  were  collected  separately  and  their  location  flagged  for 
mapping. 

Surface  Distribution  of  Cultural  It**nLa 


The  results  of  the  surface  collection  revealed  that  the  artifact  daisity 
was  very  light  across  most  of  the  total  site  ares.  This  is  shown  clearly  in 
Figure  10.  Seventy-five  CSCs  (47%)  contained  no  cultural  material,  while  an 
additional  54  CSCs  (39%)  contained  two  or  fewer  artifacts.  The  overall 
surface  artifact  density  was  0.1  artifacts  per  square  meter  which  is  quite 
low.  The  highest  density  of  cultural  material  occurred  in  a  southwest  to 
northeast  trending  area  between  60N/20E  and  150N/80E.  Even  in  this  core  area 
the  artifact  density  was  less  than  0.5  artifacts  per  square  meter.  The 
highest  skrtifact  density  was  recorded  in  CSC  60N/25E,  with  54  artifacts  at  a 
density  of  2.2  artifacts  per  square  meter.  Tables  4  and  5  list  all  of  the 
cultural  material  collected. 

Cores /Tested  Cobbles 

Ten  cores/tested  cobbles  were  collected.  All  of  these  specimens  are  chert 
and  exhibit  the  smooth,  rounded  surface  and  thick  residual  cortex  typical  of 
stream  gravels.  (Colors  range  from  brown  and  tan  to  mottled  gray  and  white, 
gray  and  tan,  white  and  red.  The  most  likely  source  for  this  material  is 
Crowley’s  Ridge. 

Decortication  Flakes 

The  76  decortication  flakes  recoveared  in  the  CSC  comprised  31.9%  of  the 
chipped  lithie  artifacts  and  16,6%  of  the  total  surface  collection.  This 
percentage  is  unusually  high  for  a  non-quaixy  site  and  suggests  that,  for 
whatever  tool  manufacture  was  occurring  at  the  site,  small  stream  gravels 
rather  than  previously  reduced  blanks  were  being  utilized  as  cores.  The 
overall  flake  density  indicates  that  tool  manufactiiring  activities  at  the  site 
were  minimal.  All  collected  decortication  flakes  were  chert. 

Interior  Flakes 

Fifty-nine  interior  flakes  were  collected.  In  contrast  to  the 
decortication  flakes  they  represented  24.7%  of  the  chipped  lithie  artifacts 
and  12.9%  of  total  surface  collection.  This  low  percentage  suggests  that  very 
little  tool  manufacture  was  undertaken  at  the  site.  All  but  one  of  the 
interior  flakes  were  chert.  A  single  basalt  flake  was  recovered  from  65H/25E. 
Basalt  was  obtained  from  the  St.  Francis  Mountains  in  central  Missouri.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  grinding  or  polish  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  this  flake  which 
might  suggest  function.  Basalt  was  a  favorite  material  for  manufactiiring 
celts. 

S)iatter 


Shatter  is  a  catch-all  category  for  miscellaneous  angular,  blocky  chipped 
lithie  debris  that  lacks  flake  or  core  cliaracteristics .  Seventy-five  pieces 
were  collected,  representing  31.2%  of  the  chipped  lithie  assestiblage  and  16.3% 
of  the  total  surface  collection.  All  of  this  material  was  chert. 


DENSITY  OF  SURFACE  ARTIFACTS  AT  SC-A 
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Figure  10.  Density  of  Surface  Artifacts  at  23FM574. 

Bifaces/Tools 

Eleven  bifacial  tool  fragments  were  recovered.  All  were  recovered  from 
within  the  core  area  of  artifact  dispersion.  This  is  another  catch-all 
category  for  all  bifacially  flaked  items  that  are  not  assignable  to  a  specific 
tool  category  or  fimction.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  very  crude  and  thick  in 
cross-section  and  appear  to  be  discarded  preforms.  Sane  of  the  fragments  are 


Table  4.  Litbic  irtifacti  Recovered  froi  tbe  Coetrolled  Surface  Collection  at  iiMU . 
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Tible  4  (coatmedl.  Litkic  Artifacti  Becovered  fm  tke  GoBtrolled  Sutface  CollMtioa  at  23FIIST4. 


Artifact 

Clan 

Corea/ 

Tested 

Cobbles 

Decort. 

Flakes 

Interior 

Flakes 

Hodified/ 

Utilised 

Flakes 

Shatter 

Bifaces/ 

Tool 
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Projectile 
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Total  10  440.1  78  105.4  59  77.5  2  7.2  75  103.4  11  147.1  9  9.4  239  890.1 
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2  1.4 
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a  •  Hadifoa  d  -  distal  tip 

b  -  aedial  fnimt  e  -  triaaluloid  frajint  poiiiblr  Xadison 
e  •  Old  Ton  Spike  f  -  distal  tip 
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hble  S.  Ritcellaneotti  Artifuti  tecovered  in  the  Coatrolled  Surface  Collectioe  at  Z2FtS74. 
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from  bifau:ial  tcxsls  such  as  knives  or  possibly  dart  points.  One  specimpin  is  a 
small  trianguloid  biface  made  from  a  highly  tripolized  tan  and  white  chert. 

The  distal  tip  is  missing.  It  has  a  straight  b^e  and  convex  blade  margins. 
Since  it  is  of  such  poor  quality  chert,  and  as  a  consequence  has  been  rather 
crudely  flaked-  it  has  been  classified  as  an  aborted  arrow  point  preform.  All 
Ixit  one  of  the  biface  fragments  were  made  of  chert.  One  specimen  was 
manufactured  from  orthoquartzite,  also  available  in  Crowley's  Ridge. 

Pro.iectile  Points 

All  of  the  identifiable  projectile  points  collected  were  arrow  points  or 
arrow  point  fragments.  Of  the  six  specimens  collected,  only  three  cure  intact 
enough  for  identification.  Two  are  Madison  points  and  the  third  is  an  Old 
Town  Spike.  Iheae  varieties  suggest  a  Late  Mississippi  Nodena  phase 
occupation,  as  do  the  ceramics.  One  additional  unidentified  arrow  point  was 
located  at  grid  location  68.1N/56.1E.  All  of  the  specimens  are  <Aert. 

Fired  Clay  and/or  Daub 

Fired  clay  and/or  daub  was  the  most  commonly  collected  artifact  type.  One 
hundred  seventy-eight  fragments,  comprising  38. of  the  total  surface 
collection  were  recovered.  This  artifact  category  is  considered  somewhat 
suspect  due  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  actual  daub  and  fired 
clay  derived  from  burning  off  crop  residues  or  trees  during  land  clearance. 
This  concern  is  enhanced  considering  the  very  high  clay  content  of  the  subsoil 
at  23IM574.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  fired  clay/daub  accounts  for  most 
of  the  variation  in  artifact  count  in  the  high  density  CSCs,  lithic  and 
ceramic  counts  in  these  units  te  A  to  be  higher  as  well,  suggesting  that  it  is 
a  valid  artifact  category. 

Ceramics 

Twenty-eight  small,  badly  weathered  ceramic  artifacts  were  recovered  in  the 
CSC.  Fourteen  were  grog  and  shell  tempered,  seven  shell  tesnpered  and  seven 
grog  tempered.  Only  one  displayed  any  evidence  of  decoration  or  surface 
treatment.  It  is  a  grog  and  shell- tempered  specimen  with  a  triangular  raised 
area  containing  nodes,  possibly  representing  a  handle  or  effigy  fragment.  A 
grog  tempered  rim  sherd  was  located  outside  the  CSC  at  grid  location 
135N/65E.A11  other  specimens  are  body  sherds.  The  sheids  are  representative 
of  the  Baytown  Plain,  Mississippi  Plain,  and  Bell  Plain  ceramic  types.  They 
suggest  Late  Woodland  Baytown  and  late  Mississippi  Nodena  phase  occupations. 

F  ire-cTacked  Rock 

Only  four  lithic  iteana  identifiable  as  fire-cracked  were  found  in  the  CSC. 
Fire-cracked  cobbles  are  normally  associated  with  indirect  cooking  or  heating 
tasks  in  preceramic  contexts.  The  low  density  of  this  artifact  type  is 
consistent  with  the  periods  of  occupation  suggested  by  the  ceramic  artifacts. 

Bone 

Little  bone  was  present.  Of  the  five  items  collected,  three  are  t\jrtle 
^™®"®nts,  roost  likely  of  recent  origin;  one  is  a  fragment  too  small  to 
classify.  The  only  important  find  was  the  enamel  portion  of  a  hvman  tooth. 
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The  tooth  is  a  right  maxillary  second  molar.  Only  the  crown  remains •  all 
other  elements  (i.e.,  daitin  and  cementum)  having  disintegrated.  The  enamel 
is  ivory-white  in  color.  The  occlusal  surface  is  slightly  worn  and  contact 
facets  are  present  on  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces.  The  tooth  is  free  of 
carious  and  hypoplastic  lesions.  Remnants  of  calculus  deposits  are  present  on 
the  mesial  and  buccal  surfaces. 

Morphologically,  the  tooth  is  characterized  by  a  "4'*  cusp  pattern,  the 
hypocone  being  quite  large.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  cuspule  (metaconal) 
between  the  metacone  and  hypocone.  Carabelli’a  trait  is  present  in  ^e  form 
of  a  Y-shaped  groove.  Distal  to  the  groove  is  a  pit  and  faintly  defined 
groove  extending  to  the  Y-shaped  groove. 

It  is  impossible  to  nnke  any  attribution  of  gender  based  upon  one  tooth. 

And  £Hily  a  rough  determination  of  age  is  possible.  The  contact  facet  on  the 
distal  surface  of  the  tooth  indicates  that  the  third  molar  had  erupted  and 
been  in  contact  with  the  setxxid  molar.  Therefore,  the  age  at  death  of  this 
individual  was  greater  than  18  years  of  age.  No  determination  of  racial 
affiliation  is  xx>ssil)le  based  upon  the  remains  present  for  analysis.  Although 
Carabelli’s  trait  is  most  commonly  associated  with  European  populations,  the 
trait  is  also  found  in  Native  American  groups.  From  the  above  information, 
thoi,  the  human  remains  recovered  at  23FM574  can  only  be  characterized  as  | 

those  of  an  adult,  no  other  reliable  conclusions  being  possible.  j 

Historic 

Historic  itsns  were  sparse  in  the  site  area.  Three  glass  fragments,  one 
brick  fragment  and  one  stoneware  sherd  were  recovered  in  the  CSC.  One  of  the 
gl  »*-<««  fragments  is  solarized.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  few  historic 
artifacts  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  has  ever  been  a  historic 
occupation  or  structure  at  the  site.  Low  densities  of  historic  materials  are 
quite  coniDon  in  agricultural  fields  throughout  the  area. 

Siinmry 

The  artifact  assemblage  recovered  during  the  CSC  indicates  that  the 
occupation(s)  at  23PM574  date  to  the  Late  Woodland  and  Late  Mississippi  time  j 
periods.  Baytown  and  Nodsna  phases  are  suggested.  The  natiire  of  the 
occupation  appears  to  have  been  one  of  short  term,  and  limited  activity,  such 
as  a  campsite.  This  can  be  assumed  from  the  paucity  of  cultxxral  debris  and 
limited  nature  of  the  tool  inventory.  Limited  tool  manufacture  and 
maintenazx^  are  reflected  in  the  amount  and  type  of  chipped  lithic  debris 
recovered  as  well  as  the  presence  of  broken,  discarded  arrow  points.  There  is 
little  substantive  evidence  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  long  term  habitation. 
Ceramics  and  daub  are  present  but  in  very  snail  quantities,  and  there  are  no 
midden  deposits. 


TEST  INVESTIGATIONS 

Information  obtained  by  the  CSC  was  used  to  determine  the  location  of  Test 
Unit  1  and  Posthole  Tests  1  and  2.  Although  the  overall  site  dimensions  were 
determined  to  be  193  m  x  93  m,  the  area  of  r^ifact  concentration  was  much 
smaller  as  indicated  in  Figtu-e  10.  Ass\miing  the  core  area  is  the  primary  site 
locus,  the  densities  show  significant  amounts  of  longitudinal  displacement  of 
artifacts  along  the  tillage  rows.  In  a  study  of  this  phenomenon  under 
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controlled  conditions,  Lewarch  and  O'Brien  (1981:7-49)  reach  the  followins 
conclusions: 

To  sumarize  shoirt  term  tillase  displacement  of  artifacts, 
significant  differences  in  pattern  size  are  found  when  comparing 
vertical  dimensions  between  control  pattern  and  tilled  pattern. 
Vertical  changes  in  pattern  size  are  caused  by  longitudinal 
displacement,  or  dispersion  in  the  direction  of  equipment 
movement.  Increases  in  the  number  of  tillage  operations  produce 
significant  differences  in  the  amount  of  longitudinal  displacement 
between  tillage  treatments.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in 
horizontal  dispersion  between  treatment  and  control  patterns  or 
within  tillage  treatments. 

Based  on  this  information,  areas  outside  of  the  core  area  were  eliminated 
fxoB  testing  consideration.  It  was  decided  to  place  Test  Unit  1  in  the  area 
of  highest  artifact  density.  The  effectiveness  and  reliability  of  losing 
surface  airtifact  distributions  as  an  indicator  of  subsurface  deposits  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  literature  (Binford  et  al.  1970,  Rednan  and  Watson 
1970,  Roper  1976,  Lewarch  and  O'Brien  1981,  Madsen  and  Ounnell  (1989). 

Redman  and  Watson  (1970:279)  state  the  issue  succinctly: 

Archeologists  assume,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that 
there  is  some  relationship  between  what  can  be  found  on  the 
surface  of  a  site  and  what  lies  below.  However,  there  is 
disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of  this  relationship:  is  it 
systematic  and  understandable,  and  thus  worth  establishing;  or  is 
it  random  and  inscrutable  and  consequently  not  worth 
investigating? 

In  an  effort  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  proportions  and  Icinds  of 
artifacts  on  the  surface  are  directly  related  to  their  distribution  in  the 
Subsurface  matrix,  Redman  and  Watson  (1970:290)  correlated  the  Eissemblages 
from  controlled  surface  collection  and  excavations  at  two  sites  in  Turltey: 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  the  value  of  data  gained  from 
systematic,  intensive  surface  collection  as  an  aid  to  problem- 
oriented  research  designs  and  to  the  knowledgeable  excavation  of 
low  featureless  mounds  like  Cayonii  and  Girik-i-Haciyan.  ...  Use  of 
this  method  (wherever  feasible),  or  of  some  modification  of  it, 
contributes  to  the  efficiency  a^  effectiveness  of  archeological 
research  and  broadens  the  scope  of  problems  that  can  be 
investigated  by  archeologists. 


Subsurface  Investigations 

The  two  primary  objectives  of  the  subsurface  investigations  were  to 
determine  the  nature  and  depth  of  subplowzone  deposits,  and  to  docunent  the 
extent  and  depth  of  disturbance  caused  by  subsoiiing.  Prior  to  the  start  of 
testing,  Mr.  Terry  Smith,  the  landowner's  son,  informed  the  field  crew  that 
the  site  area  was  subsoiled  once  a  year  to  a  depth  of  26  inches  (66  cm). 

Test  Unit  1  was  placed  in  the  core  area  at  grid  coordinates  70.8N/44.1E 
(Figure  11).  It  was  excavated  in  arbitrary  10  cm  levels  to  a  depth  of  70  cm 
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below  ground  surface.  Frcm  60  to  70  cm,  only  the  western  half  of  the  unit 
was  excavated.  In  levels  1,  2,  a»i  3,  all  excavated  matrix  was  passed  through 
a  1/4  inch  nxish  screen.  Below  that  the  soils  contained  too  noxh  clay  to  pass 
through  the  screens.  At  these  levels  the  excavated  matrix  was  placed  on  the 
screens,  broken  apart,  and  examined  by  hand.  Standard  MCRA  level  sheets  were 
kept  for  each  excavated  level.  These  record  excavation  techniques,  nature  of 
soil  matrix,  notes  on  artifact  content  and  features,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
assigned  field  serial  numbers. 

A  flat-nosed  shovel  and  trowels  were  used  to  excavate  levels  1  and  2. 
Subsequent  levels  wet«  excavated  primarily  with  pick  mattocks.  At  the 
conpletion  of  excavation,  the  north  profile  was  photographed  and  drawn  (Figure 
11). 

Results  of  Testing 

Stratigraphy.  Figure  11  shows  the  soil  profile  revealed  dtiring  the 
excavation  of  Test  Unit  1.  The  plowzone  soil  v»s  a  dazk  brown  (10YR3/3)  silty 
clay  loam,  mottled  with  very  dark  gray  (lOYRS/l)  to  very  dark  grayish  brown 
(10YR3/2).  Its  base  ranged  between  20  cm  and  32  cm  in  depth.  The  subsoil  was 
a  very  dark  gray  (10YR3/1)  clay  loam  vdiich  extended  to  at  least  10  cmbs, 
becoming  bluer  with  increasing  depth.  Several  vertical  lenses  of  plowzone 
soil  were  observed  in  the  unit  wall.  Some  of  these  extend  down  from  the 
plov/zone,  while  others  are  contained  completely  within  the  subsoil.  They 
appear  to  be  drying  cracks  that  have  been  filled  in  by  plowzone  soils.  They 
might  also  have  been  caused  by  a  subsoiler.  The  4-cm-wide  lens  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  north  wall,  that  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  plowzone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  unit  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  subsoiling.  These  lenses  were 
not  observed  during  the  excavation  of  the  unit,  due  to  the  very  rough  surface 
produced  by  the  pick  mattock.  They  became  evident  when  the  north  wall  of  the 
unit  was  cleaned  and  scraped  for  profiling.  The  soils  encountered  in  Test  Unit 
1  moat  closely  resemble  the  typical  profile  of  Conmerce  silt  loam. 

North  Profile 


Lav«l  Lia* 


Figure  11.  Teat  Unit  1  profile  of  23PM574. 
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Artifact3.  Test  Unit  1  produced  cultural  materials  only  in  Levels  1  and  2 
the  upper  plowzone  (Tables  6  and  7).  Level  1  (0  -  10  cm  belou  the  surface) 
contained  20  artifacts.  The  majority  of  this  material  consisted  of  fired 
clay/daub  and  chert  flakes.  Two  shell-tempered  sherds  were  also  recovered. 
Level  2  (10  -20  cm  below  surface)  contained  only  four  artifacts,  two  shell- 
tempered  sherds,  a  piece  of  fired  clay/daub  and  a  fra^nent  of  shatter.  No 
artifacts  were  recovered  below  20  cm. 

Table  S.  Litbic  Artifacts  Becorered  froi  Btcantioe  and  Geaeral  Surface  Collectioa  at  23F)i574. 
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Table  7.  Misceilaaeous  Artifacts  lecovered  froa  Ezcavatioa  aad  Geaeral  Surface  Collection  at  23FIIS7(. 
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Posthole  Tests 

In  addition  to  Test  Unit  I,  two  posthole  tests  were  excavated  to  help 
verify  the  depth  of  the  cultural  deposits  and  look  for  buried  deposits. 
Posthole  Tests  1  azxi  2  were  located  within  the  core  area  at  grid  locations 
88.ffl4/42.9E  and  83.6N/65.2E,  respectively  (Figure  12).  Both  postholes  were 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  80  cn.  Excavated  matrix  was  placed  in  a  1/4  inch  mesh 
screen  and  either  passed  through  the  screen  or  broken  up  and  examined  by  hand. 
No  cultural  material  was  recovered  from  either  test  and  the  soils  were  the 
same  as  described  for  the  test  unit. 

General  Surface  Collection  j 

I 

Following  the  completion  of  subsurface  invratigations  a  general  surface 
collection  was  taken.  The  purpose  of  the  general  collection  was  to 
supplement  the  CSC  and  to  recover  temporally  aind/or  fvnctionally  diagnostic 
artifacts.  The  bulk  of  the  general  collection  consists  of  chipped  lithic 
debris  and  fired  clay/daub  (Tables  6  azxi  7).  |Diagnostic  artifacts  collected 
include  a  Nodena  point,  a  Madison  point,  two  irog-and-shell-tempered  sherds 
and  a  cordmarked  sand-tempered  sherd.  The  coidmarked  sherd  is  the  only 
indicator  of  a  Late  Woodland  period  Dunklin  pliase  occupation  at  the  site. 

! 

Mapping  | 

) 

The  final  task  undertaken  at  23FM574  was  limited  plan  view  mapping.  The 
map  was  prepared  using  a  Bzenton  pocket  transit  and  a  100  m  tape.  All 
relevant  physiographic  and  cultuz^  features  ijere  mapped,  as  were  locatioTis  of 
the  CSC  grid,  test  unit,  postholes,  flagged  diagnostic  artifacts,  and  survey 
{hase  FSN  locations. 

23PM574  Revisited 

January  15,  1990,  MCRA  revisited  the  site.  The  original  grid  was 
duplicated,  and  two  nxsre  test  units  were  excavated  in  order  to  collect 
additional  data.  Following  the  completion  of  the  subsurface  investigations 
another  general  surface  collection  was  taken. 

Based  on  the  assumptions  used  for  deteimining  the  location  of  Test  Unit  1, 
Teat  Unit  2  (Figure  13)  was  also  placed  within  the  core  area  at  88N\35E.  It 
was  excavated  in  arbitrary  10  cm  levels  to  the  base  of  the  plow  zone  at  15 
anbs  and  then  in  10  cm  units  to  35  cobs.  All  materials  were  screened  throxi^ 
quarter  inch  mesh  screen.  Standard  recording  methods  were  utilized  as  for 
Teat  Iftiit  1.  The  south  profile  was  photographed  and  drawn. 

Test  lAiit  3  (Figuire  13)  was  intentionally  excavated  in  an  area  not  included 
in  the  area  of  high  artifact  density.  It  was  placed  in  unit  49N/50E  south  of 
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23PM574  Test  Unit  2 

South  Prof  i  le 


Figure  13.  23FM574,  Test  Units  2  and  3. 
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the  core  area.  Again,  10  cm  levela  were  excavated  to  50  cmbs.  Procedures 
were  as  above. 

Results 

Test  Unit  2  was  very  similar  in  appearance  to  Test  Unit  1 .  The  plowzwie 
level,  from  0-15  cm,  was  a  dark  brown  (10YR3/3)  silty  loam  mottled  with  very 
dark  gray  (10YR3\1).  At  15-20  cm,  the  si^oil  was  a  brown  (10^4/1)  clay  loam 
to  18-23  cm  and  gray  brown  (10'WR4/2)  silt  clay  to  the  base.  The  lenses  were 
not  distinct  during  excavation.  Cultural  materials  were  found  in  O-lOcm  and 
10-15  OB  levela  (Tables  6  and  7). 

Test  Unit  3  was  located  on  the  descending  slope  of  the  site.  To  a  depth  of 
32  cm  the  soil  was  clay  loam  to  clay,  very  dark  gray  (10YR3/1).  At  this  depth 
the  clay  soil  became  lightly  mottled  with  (10YR6/4).  At  40  cm,  a  40  cm  by  40 
cm  imit  was  excavated  to  50  cm,  the  base  of  the  unit.  Artifacts  were 
recovered  from  the  first  12  cm  (two  levela)  (Tables  6  and  7). 

The  general  surface  collection  was  composed  of  chipped  lithics  and  fired 
clay/daub.  Visibility  was  80-100X.  Diagnostic  artifacts  recovered  from  the 
general  collections  included  a  cord  marked  sand  tempered  sherd  and  25  grog- 
shell  tempered  sherds.  Also  recovered  were  a  grog-shell  tesnpered  polished 
sherd  with  applique  below  the  lip  and  a  punctated  grog-shell  rim  sherd.  The 
test  xsiits  and  separately  cataloged  diagnostic  artifacts  were  located  on  the 
original  plan  view  map  (Figure  12). 

SlMiARV  AND  RECCt'»l^lDATIC»iS 

MCRA  investiga^xons  at  23FM574  indicate  occupations  to  the  Late  Woodland 
and  Late  Mississippi  time  periods.  Baytown,  Nodean,  and,  possibly,  Dunklin 
phase  occupations  are  suggested  by  the  artifact  assemblage.  The  nature  of  the 
occupation  appears  to  have  been  one  of  short-term  aixi  limited  activity,  six^h 
as  a  canpsite.  This  can  be  assumed  from  the  paucity  of  cultural  debris  and 
limited  natxnre  of  the  tool  inventory.  Limited  tool  manufacture  and 
maintenance  are  reflected  in  the  amount  and  type  of  chipped  lithic  debris 
recovered  as  well  as  the  presence  of  broken  discarded  arrow  points  .  There  is 
very  little  substantive  evidence  to  suggest  the  presence  of  long-term 
habitation.  Ceramics  and  fired  clay  daub  are  present  but  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  there  are  no  midden  deposits. 

Test  investigations  indicate  that  the  cultural  deposits  are  coxxfined  to  the 
plowzone.  No  cultural  material  was  recovered  below  20  cm  and  no  evidence  of 
buried  deposits  was  found.  Although  a  human  tooth  found  suggests  the  presence 
of  burials,  no  evidence  of  this  or  any  other  type  of  cultural  feature  was 
found;  That  the  tooth  was  foxind  on  the  surface  indicates  that  any  possible 
burials  have  already  been  distxirbed  and  destroyed  by  discing.  This  is 
supported  by  the  condition  of  the  tooth,  since  only  its  enamel  remains,  poor 
preservation  conditions  are  indicated.  Nor  was  any  other  bone  found  that 
could  be  definitely  related  to  prehistoric  occupation.  Additionally, 
extensive  disturbance  to  the  site,  in  the  form  of  subsoiling  to  depths 
exceeding  70  cm,  has  been  documented. 

The  natural  context  of  the  site  makes  it  highly  vmlikely  that  there  was 
ever  more  than  seasonal  occupation.  Gray  and  blue  clays  are  characteristic  of 
periodic  standing  water.  Even  though  this  has  a  veneer  of  point  bar  sediment, 


the  soil  color  indicates  that  the  land  has  experienced  at  least  seasonal 
svampinj;  since  its  formation. 

For  these  reasons,  1)  extensive  plowing,  2)  extensive  subsoiling,  and  3) 
low  probability  of  anything  but  seasonally  restricted  occupation,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  intact  cultural  materials  are  present  at  23IW574.  In  MC!RA’s 
opinion,  23FM574  lacks  integrity  and  is  not  otherwise  significant  in  terms  of 
National  Register  criteria.  No  further  archeological  work  is  recannended. 


INVESTIGATIONS  AT  23PM575 

23FM575  (Figure  14)  was  discovered  on  the  interior  slope  of  the  spoil  pile 
north  of  Ditch  No.  5.  It  consists  of  two  sherds  located  within  a  10  square 
meter  area.  Since  adjacent  fields  to  the  north  were  flooded  at  the  time  of 
discovery,  it  could  not  be  determined  if  the  cultviral  material  on  the  spoil 
pile  was  from  a  site  in  the  field  that  had  been  partially  buried  by  the  levee 
or  vAether  the  artifacts  represented  buried  materials  that  had  been  dredged  up 
from  the  ditch.  MCRA  investigations  at  23FM575  were  directed  at  making  this 
determination . 


surface:  investigaticws 

The  initial  step  in  the  surface  investigation  was  to  relocate  the  site. 

The  surface  visibility  was  very  poor  due  to  recent  cultivation,  and  no 
cultural  material  could  be  located  in  the  suspected  site  location.  To  verify 
the  site  location  a  100  m  tap>e  was  used  to  precisely  measure  the  distance  from 
an  adjacent  lateral  field  drainage  noted  in  the  survey  notes.  Once  this 
done  the  field  crew  was  able  to  locate  flagging  tape,  which  marked  the  site 
in  the  undergrowth  on  the  ditch  bank. 

The  site  area  was  carefully  surveyed  on  foot  along  the  crop  rows  in  a 
southwest  to  northeast  direction.  Transects  were  spaced  at  approximate  two 
meter  intervals  and  were  approximately  100  meters  long.  No  additional 
artifacts  were  found.  This  same  procedure  was  used  in  the  agricultural  field 
to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  site  area.  Iliis  area  was  surveyed  after 
substantial  rain  had  fallen  axid  surface  visibility  was  excellent.  No  cultural 
material  was  located. 

SUBSURFACE  INVESTIGATIOJS 

Subsurface  investigations  were  restricted  to  posthole  testing.  Posthole 
Tests  1  and  2  were  placed  on  the  interior  of  the  spoil  pile  (i.e.  ditch  side) 
at  the  junction  of  the  ditch  bank  and  the  raised  levee  sxirface.  This  was  as 
close  to  the  original  ].and  surface  as  was  accessible.  The  two  tests  were 
spaced  10  m  apart  and  were  excavated  to  depths  of  1  m  and  90  cm  respectively. 
The  excavated  matrix  was  placed  in  a  1/4  inch  mesh  screen  and  either  passed 
through  the  screen  or  broken  up  and  examined  by  hand. 

Posthole  Test  #1  prodix:ed  bone  fragments  and  cannel  coal  at  40  cm  below  the 
ground  surface.  No  definite  cultural  material  was  recovered.  The  surface 
layer  was  a  dark  gray  (10‘yR4/l)  clay  mottled  with  dark  brown  (10YR4/3), 
extending  to  35  cm.  Below  this  there  was  a  a  dark  brown  (10YR3/3)  crumbly 
sandy  clay  loam  to  66  cm.  This  was  underlain  by  a  brown  (10'¥R5/3)  sand. 


Posthole  Test  2  had  an  identical  profile  to  a  depth  of  70  cm.  From  70  cm 
to  90  cm  there  was  daiic  gray  (10YR4/1)  clay  loam  mottled  with  strong  brown 
(7.5YR4/6)  and  containing  abundant  organic  natter.  No  cultural  material  was 
recovered. 

The  soil  profiles  revealed  in  Posthole  Tests  1  and  2  indicate  that  the 
original  ground  surface  was  never  reached  and  that  any  cultural  material 
present  has  been  secondarily  deposited. 

Posthole  Tests  3  and  4  were  placed  in  the  agricultural  field  northwest  of 
the  site  area.  Both  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  70  cm.  No  cultural  material 
was  recovered.  The  soil  profiles  in  both  tests  were  identical  to  vdxat  was 
encountered  in  Test  Unit  1  at  23191574  -  that  is,  a  dailc  brown  (10TR3/3)  silty 
clay  plowzone  underlain  by  a  very  dark  gray  (10YR3/1)  clay  loam. 

23191575  Revisited 

On  January  14,  1990,  MCRA  returned  to  23191575  to  excavate  a  test  unit  to 
reevalijate  the  status  of  the  site.  Ihe  site  was  relocated  and  the  area 
examined  for  a  svirface  collection.  Visibility  was  lOOX.  No  artifacts  were 
observed. 

Test  Unit  1  (Figure  15)  was  located  at  the  interface  of  the  spoils  pile  and 
field.  All  materials  were  screened  through  a  one-fourth  inch  mesh  screen. 

From  0-15  cm  a  thin  sand  level  capped  a  very  dark  grayish  brown  (10YR3/2)  clay 
loam.  Some  channel  coal  was  recovered  in  this  level.  From  15-25  cm  was  a 
10YR4/4  sandy  silt  followed  by  a  101114/4  clay. 

The  test  unit  site  was  mapped.  No  artifacts  were  recovered. 

RESULTS  AND  RE0C9t1ENDATI0NS 

Based  on  the  results  of  surface  examination  and  posthole  testing,  MCRA  has 
determined  that  23FM575  represents  a  site  that  1)  has  been  buried  by  the 
existing  levee,  2)  is  buried  and  is  being  disturbed  by  ditch  and  levee 
construction,  3)  has  been  eradicated  by  previous  ditch  construction,  or  4)  had 
its  sherds  transported  frcmi  elsewhere.  The  soil  type  (Hayti  silt  clay  loam) 
is  found  at  the  bottoms  of  natural  lakes.  Given  this,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  sherds  were  transported  from  elsewhere.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  site  does  not  extend  into  the  adjacent  agricultural  fields  to  the  north 
and  west.  1 

MCRA  recommends  that  the  site  area  be  avoided  in  all  subsequent  ditch  and 
levee  construction  activities.  If  avoidance  is  not  possible,  deep  testing  \ 
should  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  natiire  and  extent  of  the  buried  1 

resources  and  adequate  mitigation  of  adverse  impacts  conducted.  \ 

INVESTIGATICWS  AT  23PM578 

This  site  was  situated  on  a  low  ridge,  trending  north  to  south,  and 
composed  of  Portageville  clay.  Portageville  clay  is  deposited  on  lake  bottoms 
and  swamps  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  It  had  a  low  density  of  artifacts 
on  the  sxirface.  Archeological  investigations  included  flagging  and  point 
plotting  all  surface  artifacts  and  excavating  two  control  columns. 
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Figure  14.  23FM575  site  map. 
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Figure  15.  231^75,  Teat  Unit  1. 
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At  the  time  of  investigations  in  etarly  April,  the  site  mbs  fallow  with  80- 
90%  surface  visibility.  The  site  vnaa  systenaatically  crisscrossecL^y  a  crew  of 
four  for  thirty  minutes  and  all  potmtial  artifacts  were  flagged.  Twenty-two 
artifacts  and  other  cultural  objects  were  recovered  and  mapped  on  the  surface. 

Most  of  the  artifacts  were  centered  on  the  tip  of  a  ridge  (Figure  13), 
covering  a  20  m  x  30  m  area.  Except  for  ESN  23,  a  flake  at  the  extreme  north 
end  of  the  site,  the  prehistoric  material  was  concentrated  within  this  area. 
Prehistoric  artifacts  inclixled  nine  flakes,  shatter,  one  core,  and  a 
projectile  point.  Historic  artifacts  included  an  iron  fragment  and  a  whiteware 
sherd.  Other  potential  cultural  objects  included  four  daub  fragments,  two  bone 
fragments,  and  an  unmodified  cobble. 

The  projectile  point  is  a  Madison  point  made  of  white  chert.  The  tip  is 
broken  and  part  of  that  break  was  later  utilized  as  a  scraper.  This  point 
indicates  use  of  this  site  in  the  Middle  to  Late  Mississippi  periods. 


Table  8.  Lithic  Types. 


Flakes 

Core 

Decortication 

Interior 

Total 

Retouched/utilized 

Count  1 

4 

6 

11 

6 

Per  cent  9.1 

36.4 

54.5 

100 

54.4 

The  lithic  assemblage  is  mainly  composed  of  Crowley’s  Ridge  chert,  most  of 
which  has  indications  of  being  small  pieces.  However,  the  pieces  are  not  the 
same  color  and  texture,  and  none  cross  mended.  This  suggests  a  miniimm  of 
eleven  cores  or  tools  on  the  site  (Table  8).  All  of  the  flakes  greater  than 
one  centimeter  show  signs  of  utilization  as  scrapers  and  spokeshaves.  One 
tdiite  crianoidal  flake  has  extensive  heavy  polish  on  one  surface.  The  two 
largest  decortication  flakes  suggest  that  a  core  may  have  been  carried  as  a 
source  for  quick  scrapers  and  spokeshaves.  One  interior  flake  of  Kaolin  chert 
(Illinois)  has  edges  utilized  as  spokeshave,  scraper,  and  perforator. 


The  heavy  utilization  of  these  flakes  is  typical  vhen  compared  to  other 
Central  Mississippi  Valley  sites  (Lafferty  1989:Table  4.9).  While  other  sites 
have  lower  percentages  of  utilized  flakes,  all  exceed  5%  and  some  approach 
34%. 

The  cannel  coal  is  a  very  small  (1.7  cm)  pebble  which  is  probably  nattoral. 
Such  pebbles  have  been  observed  by  the  author  in  gray  clays  elsewhere  in  the 
river  basin  (Lafferty  et  al.  1985a:  B8  -  B15). 

Two  bone  fragments,  each  less  than  two  centimeters,  are  small  pieces  of 
large  mamnal  long  bone.  Their  surfaces  have  some  slight  iron  oxide  stain  which 
suggests  they  could  be  prehistoric. 

The  large  unmodified  cobble  is  Oolitic  chert  and  is  a  size  commonly  found 
in  road  gravels. 
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small  v^iteMare  sherd  and  one  fragmoit  of  cast  iron  stove  were  the 
Euro-American  artifacts. 

Control  Columns 

Two  control  columns  were  excavated.  While  MCRA  attempted  to  screen  the 
heavy  clays,  they  were  so  sticky  that  trowel  cutting  was  the  best  that  could 
be  managed.  The  clay  was  thrown  onto  the  screen  and  laboriously  cut  through 
with  trowels.  No  artifacts  were  recovered. 

Control  Column  1  was  excavated  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  (Figure  16).  The 
25-cm-thick  plowzone  (Figure  17)  was  a  gray  (10YR4/2)  mottled  clay.  This  was 
underlain  by  a  dark  gray  clay  (10YR4/1),  which  was  very  gleyed. 

Control  Column  2  was  excavated  on  the  slope  near  the  concentration  of 
supposed  daub.  This  had  a  profile  (Figure  17)  similar  to  Control  (Column  1, 
except  there  was  a  thin  band  of  grayish-bro’^n  (10YR5/2)  sand  at  the  base  of 
the  plowzone. 

The  total  excavated  volume  was  0.675  cubic  meters.  The  total  artifact 
density  is  less  that  14.8  artifacts  per  cubic  meter.  The  surface  density 
is  .03  artifacts  per  square  meter.  These  are  extremely  low  densities. 

Cultural  Intenaretat  ion 

This  site  has  the  appearance  of  a  seasonal  hunting  station.  The  gray  clays 
are  characteristic  of  seasonally  inundated  areas  and  this  low-lying  area  is  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  what  was  mapped  as  a  swamp  in  the  (TLO  records. 

231^578  Revisited 

Site  23P4578  was  revisited  on  January  15,  1990.  The  datum  was  located  and 
the  site  parameters  reestablished.  A  test  unit  was  excavated  and  the  surface 
reexamined  for  more  data.  Visibility  was  90-100%. 

Teat  "nit  1  (Figure  18)  was  Icxsated  on  the  west  desc:ending  slope,  in  the 
area  of  artifact  concentration.  It  was  excavated  in  10  cm  levels  using  a  flat 
edge  shovel  from  0-10  can  and  a  pick  maddcxdc  to  the  base.  Level  1  was  very 
dark  grayish  brown  silty  clay.  From  10-30  cm,  the  soils  were  a  very  dark  gray 
(10YR4/1),  gleyed  clay.  A  subtle  difference  in  soil  structure  was  noted  at  25 
cm.  The  clay  became  less  blocky  and  lightly  mottled  vdth  (5YR4/6).  Prom  here 
to  the  base  of  the  unit  at  45  cm  were  (7.5YRn/2)  clays  mottled  with  (5YR4/6). 

No  cultural  materials  were  observed  during  the  surface  inspection  or  in  the 
test  unit  exc:avation. 

NRHP  Significance 

23FM578  has  no  indication  of  intact  deposits  below  the  plowzone.  The  gleyed 
soils  suggest  it  was  not  occupied  year  round,  reduciiig,  or  more  likely 
precluding,  the  possibility  of  subplowzone  features.  The  plowzone  has  been 
disturbed.  Coupled  with  the  extremely  low  artifact  density,  which  was 
ertensively  sampled  in  the  CSC  made  during  testing,  data  remaining  in  this 
site  are  redundant.  This  site  lacks  integrity  and  possesses  no  characteristics 
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t4iich  would  make  it  significant  in  terns  of  Criterion  d  of  the  NRHP. 
Reenmmpndations 


No  further  archeological  work  is  reconmended  at  this  site. 
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Figure  17.  Profiles  of  Control  Columns  at  23IW57C. 
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Figure  18.  23PM578,  Test  Unit  1. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  AT  23PM577 


Seven  flakes  were  discovered  during  the  survey  of  this  site  which  is  on  a 
slight  (20  can  high)  sandy  rise  in  a  cultivated  field.  The  low  area  south  of 
the  site  was  wet  wiien  discovered.  Its  soils  much  lighter  in  color  than  the 
surrounding  clayi  they  were  mapped  as  Cooter  and  Crevasse  silty  clay  loan.  The 
test  unit  (see  below)  was  the  Cooter  soil  series,  a  slackwater-deposited  soil. 

Archeological  testing  included  a  point-plotted  controlled  surface 
collection  and  excavation  of  a  1  m  x  1  m  teat  isvit.  The  CSC  recovered  34 
flakes  tightly  clustered  on  the  slightly  higher  sand  spot.  Twenty-two  (65X)  of 
the  fla.tes  were  in  a  IS  a  x  15  m  area,  in  which  the  test  unit  was  centered. 

Eighteen  (53X)  flakes  were  decortication  flakes,  mainly  frea  small 
Crowley’s  Ridge  pebbles.  Eight  of  these  were  probably  from  the  same  pebble, 
based  on  the  chert  structure,  unique  non-cortical  color,  and  similar  cortex 
development  (noted  by  an  on  Table  9).  The  remaining  flakes  are  so 
different  from  each  other  that  they  probably  came  from  different  nodules.  Four 
(12X)  flakes,  all  larger  than  1.5  cm,  eschibited  wear  or  utilization.  No  exotic 
flakes  or  diagnostic  artifacts  were  identified;  one  projectile  point  tip  was 
recovered,  but  it  prohibits  classification  as  either  arrow  or  dart. 


nmJ  71.^  M  fr'w*  ilnhim  on 

•*  top  lank,  Sl^l*  Dllrh 


Artifact  nuabara  ara  Flald  Sarlal  NtiWwr. 
S  «  Taat  Unl t  I 


Figure  19.  23Pi577  site  map. 
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Table  9.  Artifacts  Recovered  at  23FM577 


Provenience 


FSN 


Artifact 


Count 


Weight  (grams) 


TU-l,  0-15 
CSC 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


1  Flake:  Decortication  2 

2  Interior  1 

Interior  2 

Interior  1 

Interior  1 

Interior  1 

Decortication  1 

Cannel  Coal  1 

Flake:  Decortication  *  1 

Decortication  *  1 

Decortication  *  1 

1  Interior:  2 

2  Rub  1 

1  Pebble:  Tested  1 

2  Flake:  Decortication:  Qtz  1 

3  Chert  1 

Flake:  Interior  1 

Debitage:  Decortication  *  1 

Flake:  Interior:  RIM  1 

Flake:  Decortication  1 

Interior  1 

Debitage:  Interior  1 

Decortication  1 

Flake:  Decortication  *  1 

Debitage:  Decortication  *  1 

Flake:  Interior  1 

Debitage:  Decortication  *  1 

Interior  1 

Flake :  Decortication  1 

1  Decortication:  RUM  1 

2  Interior  1 

1  Debitage:  Decortication  1 

2  Projectile  Point,  Distal  1 

Flake : 1 Interior  1 

1  llnterior  1 

2  Decortication  Run  *  1 


1.4 

.9 

.3 

.3 

.3 

1.8 

2.3 

5.3 

1.8 

.7 

.7 

.8 

1.0 

4.3 
1.9 

.4 

.3 

5.0 

.4 

1.4 
.5 
.3 

1.2 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.7 

.6 

1.9 

3.2 
.1 
.4 
.8 
.8 
.3 

2.3 


•  Chert  which  appeau*  to  have  ^)een  from  the  same  nodule.  All  artifacts  of 
Crowley's  Ridge  chert  unless  otherwise  noted. 


The  test  unit  vias  excavated  toj  50  cm  below  surface  (Figure  20).  Three 
flakes  were  recovered  in  the  15  cm  thick  plowzone.  This  gives  an  average 
artifact  den-.ity  for  the  plowione' of  27  per  cubic  meter.  The  plowzone  is  a 
dark  grayish-brown  (10YR4/2)  clayey  sand.  This  was  underlain  by  a  gray 
(10YR5/1)  clay  mottled  with  dark  yellowish-brown  {10YR4/6)  clay.  Below  this 
a  grayish- brown  (10YR5/2)  clayey  sand. 
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TK«*r  UNIT  I 


KRHP  Significance 


23FM577  is  very  small  with  a  low  density  of  artifacts  unassignable  to  any 
particular  period.  The  deposits  are  contained  in  the  plowzone.  Hie  underlaying 
gleyed  clays  indicate  flooding  vhicdi  would  have  made  the  location 
uninhabitable  through  peu't  of  the  year.  Hiis  makes  it  improbable  that  there 
are  any  subplowzone  features.  The  lack  of  integrity  and  diagnostic  artifacts 
offers  a  low  research  potential.  In  the  opinion  of  MC3JA  this  site  is  not 
significant  in  terms  of  Criterion  d  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 


Recommendation 

No  further  archeological  work  is  recornnended  at  this  site.  Archeological 
clearance  should  be  given  this  site. 


23IW576  (LITOIC  SCATTER) 

This  site  is  a  very  low  density  lithic  scatter  located  c«i  the  same  ridge  as 
23FM574.  Its  location  was  measured  from  the  top  bank  of  the  ditch  and  found  to 
be  350  feet  from  the  ditch.  3FM576  is  located  outside  the  project  area  and 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  ditch  enlargement.  No  fiirther  work  is 
reconmended  at  this  site  as  long  as  the  work  is  restricted  to  the  300-foot¬ 
wide  impact  zone. 


SUWARY 


Archeological  significance  testing  at  four  archeological  sites  resulted  in 
determining  that  none  of  these  sites  are  significant  in  terms  of  the  NRHP 
criteria  for  significance.  One  might  speculate  on  the  lack  of  significant 
sites  in  a  20  mile  corridor.  Much  of  this  area  had  previously  been  svurveyed  by 
Keller  (1983)  who  carried  out  an  extensive  analysis  of  this  same  problem.  His 


conclusion,  which  has  been  further  supported  by  MCRA  work  in  the  region  (Ditch 
29,  Belle  Fountain,  Blytheville)  was  that  this  area  was  part  of  the  Big  Lake 
Complex  and  was  seasonally  or  permanently  under  water,  m^ing  it  non-conducive 
to  terrestrial  site  formation  activities. 
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CHAPTTO  4 


Sia«FICAhICE  OF  THE  RESOURCES 
by 

Robert  H.  Lafferty  III 


This  chapter  discusses  the  natua:^  of  the  NRHP  concept  of  significance  and 
how  the  specific  criteria  relate  to  the  sites  from  this  project. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SIOJIFICANCE 

A  significant  cultural  resource  has  a  long  history  of  legal  actiorn  which 
have  defined  archeological  significance  as  it  is  used  in  the  current 
regulations.  Included  are  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906;  the  Reservoir  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended;  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended; 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  Executive  Order  11593  (May 
1971);  and  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979. 

Federal  Regulation  36CFR60.4  outlines  the  qualities  that  make  cultural 
properties  significant  and  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (NRHP).  These  regulations  state: 

The  quality  of  significance  in  American  history, 
ardiitectxire,  archeology,  and  culture  is  present  in  districts, 
sites,  buildings,  stxoctures,  and  objects  of  State  and  local 
importance  that  possess  integrity  of  location,  design,  setting, 
materials,  woikmanship,  feeling,  and  association,  and 

(a)  That  are  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of  our  history;  or 

(b)  That  are  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons 
significant  in  our  past;  or 

(c)  That  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
type,  period,  or  method  of  construction,  or  that  represent  the 
work  of  a  master,  or  that  possess  high  artistic  values,  or  that 
represent  a  significant  and  distinguishable  entity  vhose 
components  may  lack  individual  distinction;  or 

(d)  That  have  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield, 
information  important  in  prehistory  or  history.  (Federal  Register 
1976:1595) 

Sites  significant  and  eligible  for  NRHP  nomination  must  have  intact 
deposits  and  a  high  degree  of  integrity  of  location,  setting,  feeling,  and 
association.  While  these  are  not  criteria  for  significance,  they  comprise  a 
geneiral  precondition  defined  in  the  regulations  (Federal  Register 
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1976:1595).  In  some  instances  it  can  be  waived  if  intact  deposits  of  a 
particular  study  unit  are  not  known  or  are  known  to  be  aljaost  nonexistent. 
For  example,  in  the  Arkansas  Ozarics,  Sabo  et  al.  (1982)  explicitly  included 
disturbed  assemblages  from  the  Archaic,  Mississippi,  and  Woodland  periods 
and  virtually  any  Paleo-Indian/Dalton  site  as  potentially  significant, 
which  suggests  just  how  rare  these  undisturbed  sites  are  in  that  region. 
Other  highly  distxarbed  sites,  known  to  be  representative  of  classes  of 
sites  with  known  undisturbed  deposits,  are  likely  to  be  non-significant; 
however,  specific  arguments  might  also  waive  this. 

The  temporal  cut-off  for  significance  is  legally  set  at  more  thain  50 
years  old.  Again,  this  requirement  can  be  waived  if  the  resource  is 
associated  with  someone  of  note  or  importance  and  is  otherwise  eligible 
under  Criteria  a,  b,  or  c. 

For  a  site  to  be  archeologically  significant  (Criterion  d)  it  must  be 
shown  to  have  data  relevant  to  current  research  questions  in  an 
archeological  region  such  as  southeast  Missouri  (cf.  Tainter  and  Lucas  1983 
for  coDinent  and  extensive  reference  of  this  discussion) .  In  Missouri  the 
most  pressing  research  questions  have  been  synthesized  in  the  Master  Plan 
for  Archeological  Resource  Protection  in  Missouri  (Weston  and  Weichman 
1987)  on  a  region-by-region  basis. 

This  particular  project  area  is  in  the  Lower  St.  Francis/Lower 
Mississippi  Study  Unit.  As  with  most  North  American  regions,  there  are  hvige 
gaps  in  the  data  base . 

Data  gaijs  are  rampart  [sic]  tluroughout  the  prehistory  of  this 
study  unit,  especially  so  in  small  sites  of  the  later  periods 
(e.g..  Late  Woc^and  and  Mississippian) ,  In  all  Woodland  periods 
including  the  poorly  understood  Hopewell-like  phase  which  lacks 
good  dates  and  sul  istence/settlement  data,  in  all  Archaic 
periods  and  site  ypes,  and  in  the  good  potential  for 
Mastodon/man  connec  .ions  as  evident  by  local  collecting  of 
Mastodon  teeth  near  the  rivers  (Wright  1987:B-12-  4). 

The  four  sites  tested  in  this  project  (23FM:  574,  575,  577,  k  578)  are 
small  sites  of  the  latter  periods. 

The  Master  Plan  discussed  those  research  questions  and  parameters  of 
significance  in  need  of  iinnediate  attention: 

Significance  in  this  study  unit  should  be  placed  on  sites  and 
resources  which  will  help  delineate  cultui^  phases  from  intact 
components  and  not  from  rich  late  prehistoric  surface 
^ollsctions.  Chronological  controls  are  the  most  significant 
because  of  their  absence  in  past  archeological  research.  In  situ 
fxinctional  evidence  for  settlement/subsistence  and  regional 
spatial  and  comparative  data  should  be  the  top  priority.  Only 
surface  collections  which  are  scientifically  sampled  for  spatial 
patterns  should  be  considered  because  of  the  overwhelming 
predominance  of  unprovenienced  collections  which  presently  make 
up  most  of  the  archeological  data  (Wright  1987:8-12-5). 

Sp®*2ific  research  questions  that  apply  to  the  sites  in  this  report  are: 
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4.  What  is  [sic]  the  different  subsistence  and  settlement  patterns 
of  various  regional  Mississippian  phase?  Ihe  best  documented 
phase  is  Powers  Fort  but  there  are  many  more  umdantified  phases. 

5.  Woodland  and  Mississippian  phases  need  to  be  accurately  defined 
by  a  number  of  intact  archeological  components  at  different 
sites.  Most  of  the  so  far  identified  phases  are  only  tentatively 
established  by  test  excavations  and  surface  collections  (Wright 
1987:8-12-5). 

Research  priorities  involve  delineation  of  site  types  (i.e., 
especially  small  sites,  intra-and  inter-spatial  and  ethnological 
comparative  analysis),  and  functional  analysis  of  w  situ 
features  fron  the  Mississippian  period.  Equally  important  is  to 
delineate  the  function  [sic],  spatial,  and  chronological 
relationships  of  all  earlier  time  periods,  especially,  in  cases 
vAjere  there  exists  intact  components  which  can  be  radiometrically 
dated  (Wright  1987:8-12-6). 

Chronology  construction  and  asaenblage/phase  definition  still  remain 
high  priority  activities  and  form  relevant  research  questions  for  all 
prehistoric  periods.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  poor  preservation  of 
organic  remains  in  open  field  sites,  only  limited  attention  has  been  given 
to  questions  of  paleo-environment,  prehistoric  food  resources,  non-food 
plant  exploitation,  and  related  problems.  The  nature  of  prehistoric 
lifemys  during  moat  prehistoric  periods  in  southeast  Missouri  remain 
undefined. 


ARTIFACT  DENSITIES 

One  of  the  eie  facto  criteria  which  must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
ability  of  a  site  to  contribute  to  knowledge  of  the  past  is  artifact 
deisity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  low  density  of  surface  scatters  of 
artifacts  are  not  important  to  understanding  past  adaptations  because 
obviously  they  are  in  terms  of  what  environments  were  being  exploited; 
however,  if  artifact  densities  are  too  low  then  it  will  be  very  expensive 
to  recover  them,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  enough  different  classes  will  be 
included  in  the  same  unit  to  permit  correlation  of  classes. 

Sitel  3FM577  has  an  apparent  artifact  density  of  20a  artifact  per  cubic 
meter.  If  we  assume  that  the  artifacts  are  distributed  evenly  in  the  225 
meter  si^te  area  and  the  plowzone  is  a  uniform  .15  m  deep,  then  we  have  a 
total  site  volume  of  34  cubic  meters  and  a  total  of  675  artifacts. 

Thirty-four  artifacts  were  recovered  on  the  225  square  meter  surface  of 
23PM578.  jThis  works  out  to  an  average  density  of  0.151  eurtifacts  per  square 
meter.  If  we  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  that  we  found  all  artifacts 
greater  ^ban  a  centimeter  and  that  the  artifacts  are  distributed  equally 
and  randomly  throxighout  the  plowzone,  then  34  times  15  equals  510  artifacts 
in  the  whole  site.  However,  we  )cnow  that  artifacts  are  not  distributed 
vmiformly  over  the  site  area.  Concentric  rings  were  overlaid  on  the  site 
with  the  center  at  the  test  units.  Table  10  presents  the  metric  data  of 
the  real  density  of  surface  artifacts. 
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Table  10.  Artifact  Densities  by  3  m  Incremental  Rings ,  23IW577. 


A 

Circle 

Diameter 

B 

ffl2  of 
ring 

C 

Artifacts 

N  /m2 

D 

Pz  Artifact 
Density 

B  *  C/m2  t  15 

E 

Artifacts 
C/m2  t  46.5 
*  m3 

F 

m3 

under 

ring 

3 

7 

3 

.43 

45 

20 

1 

6 

21 

6 

.29 

91 

40 

3 

9 

34 

7 

.20 

102 

47 

5 

12 

49 

3 

.06 

44 

20 

7 

15 

63 

1 

.02 

19 

8 

9 

20 

301 

135 

27 

Table  10  clearly  indicates  that  thc?re  is  decreasing  artifact  density 
toward  the  edges  of  the  site  (Column  C:  m2). 

To  convert  surface  densities  to  densities  per  cubic  meter  (subsurface 
densities ) ,  we  must  make  an  assumption.  If  we  assume  that  the  point-plotted 
artifacts  represent  the  top  1  cm  of  the  subsurface  artifacts  and  that  the 
artifacts  are  randomized  in  the  plowzonet  then  it  is  a  straight 
extrapolation  of  surface  densities  multiplied  by  depth  of  the  plowzone  to 
get  subsiirface  densities  (Ck^lumn  D).  However,  the  test  unit  was  placed  in 
that  part  of  the  site  with  the  highest  density,  yet  this  produced  artifacts 
at  a  density  of  only  20  artifacts  per  cubic  meter.  This  suggests  that  our 
one  centimeter  estimate  is  too  high,  by  over  100%,  and  that  to  relate  the 
sxxrface  densities  to  plowzone  density  requires  a  different  procedure.  Based 
on  Test  Unit  1,  the  correction  formula  appears  to  be: 

Artifacts  per  cubic  meter  =  Artifacts/m2  *  46.5  »  cubic  meters  under 
circle. 

This  apparent  constant  of  46.5  was  derived  by  dividing  subsurface 
artifact  density  by  surface  density.  I  believe  this  is  the  most  correct 
estimate  of  the  total  artifacts  in  the  site:  135.  This  sviggests  that  the 
point-plotted  artifacts  represent  25%  of  the  assemblage. 

The  artifact  density  in  the  plowzone  at  23R4578  is  a  bit  more  difficult 
to  ascertain.  If  we  continue  our  assumption  that  eurtifacts  on  the  surface 
are  systematically  related  to  those  in  the  plowzone,  then  we  can  conpare 
the  surface  c^nsities  at  23R1577  with  those  at  23PM578  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  artifacts  and  use  this  same  ratio  to  extrapolate  to  the  plowzone. 
At  23^578  14  artifacts  were  found  on  an  estimated  site  area  of  600  square 
meters.  At  0.0233  artifacts  per  square  meter,  the  artifact  density  of 
23PM578  is  only  15.4%  of  that  on  23FM577  (or  23PM577  has  6.5  times  the 
artifact  density  of  23FM578).  .154  *  20  equals  3.1  artifacts  per  cubic 

meter  v*ich  is  the  expected  artifact  density  at  23IM578.  Extrapolating  this 
density  of  23FM578  sviggests  that  there  are  463  artifacts  contained  in  the 
cultural  bearing  matrix,  assuming  even  distribution  throughout  the  matrix. 
Trying  to  apply  the  circle  to  23FM577  proved  futile.  Artifacts  did  not 


produce  decreasing  densities  from  the  center  of  the  scatter  at  CC2.  This 
suggests  that  23IW578  is  more  highly  disturbed  than  23PM577.  It  also 
suggests  that  the  dispersion  was  originally  nn>f>h  smaller  that  it  currently 
is  and  that  there  are  probably  many  fewer  artifacts  than  23PM578  suggested 
above  I  in  this  analysis  probably  on  the  order  of  magnitude  of  1-200. 

The  artifact  densities  on  site  23PM574  was  high  enough  that  MCRA 
performed  a  controlled  surface  collection;  but  even  so,  it  was  very  low. 
Seventy-five  of  the  units  contained  no  artifacts.  The  overall  artifact 
density  of  mits  with  artifacts  was  only  0.1  artifact  per  square  meter.  The 
hipest  artifact  density  was  2.2  artifacts  per  square  meter,  which  is  a 
respectable  density,  but  this  was  obtained  only  in  one  unit.  In  the  core 
area  of  the  site,  artifact  densities  averaged  0.5  artifacts  per  square 
meter  which  is  a  relatively  low  artifact  density. 


SITE  DEFINITION  AND  r.«rrE(2inY 

The  definition  of  sites  23PM577  and  23IW578  is  on  point-plotted 

artifacts.  In  both  cases  there  was  an  obvious  concentration  of  artifacts 
with  a  much  lower  density  scattered  beyond  the  core  area.  In  Chapter  3  we 
pointed  out  that  this  pattern  of  displacement  is  relatable  to  plowing  and 
this  has  been  scientifically  documented  in  other  studies  (e.g,,  Lewarch  and 
O’Brien  1981,  Rudolxii  1977).  On  both  sites,  the  direction  of  the  tilling 
coincided  with  the  direction  of  peripheral  artifacts  in  respect  to  the  core 
area.  Therefore,  if  the  site  is  on  the  surface  then  the  highest  probability 
of  intact  deposits  are  in  the  highest  density  of  the  artifact  scatter. 

The  excavation  levels  on  these  two  sites  indicated  that  this  was  the 
case.  The  subplowzone  soils  on  both  sites  are  gleyed  clays  without 
artifacts.  On  site  23PM577,  three  artifacts  were  recovered  in  the  plowzone 
and  none  below.  This  is  an  artifact  density  of  20  artifacts  per  cubic  meter 
in  the  most  dense  part  of  the  site.  On  23H1578  no  artifacts  were  found  in 
the  test  unit  or  control  columns  which  suggests  an  artifact  deisity  of  less 
than  nine  artifacts  per  cubic  meter  in  the  plowzone.  The  significance  of 
gleyed  clay  underlying  these  sites  is  crucial  to  our  argument  that  these 
sites  are  not  significant  in  terms  of  the  NRHP  criteria. 

Gleyed  soils  are  chemically  reduced  by  processes  which  remove  oxygen.  In 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  they  develop  under  bodies  of  staixling  water 
such  as  swamps .  In  many  cases  these  waters  are  seasonal ,  allowing 
non-canoe— borne  use  of  an  area  by  humans  during  parts  of  the  year.  The  fact 
that  these  sites  are  on  such  soils  indicates  that  investing  time  to  dig 
subplowzone  features  for  storage  of  foods  is  not  logical  because  during 
part  of  the  year  they  will  be  under  water.  Construction  of  houses  under 

conditions  is  also  contrary  to  logic  for  the  same  reasons.  These  clay 
soils  are  also  not  suitable  to  Stone  Age  cultivation  (cf.  Lewis  1974; 
bafferty  1977;  Larson  1972).  It  is  unlikely  that  these  sites  functioned  as 
farmsteads.  On  this  basis  we  believe  that  there  is  virtually  no  chance  that 
there  are  subplowzone  featwures  on  these  two  sites.  The  implication  is  that 

site  is  totally  contained  in  the  thoroughly  disturbed  plowzone.  The 
only  way  to  tell  for  sure  if  there  are  featxires  present  is  to  strip  off  the 
plowzone. 
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23IM574  is  a  different  kind  of  assemblage  and  site  because  it  has 
pottery  and  diagnostic  artifacts  from  two  different  periods.  Again  the  site 
was  on  gleyed  soils,  but  not  so  highly  gleyed  as  at  the  two  previously 
discussed  sites.  All  artifacts  were  recovered  in  the  plowzone.  The 
landowner  indicated  that  the  site  has  been  subsoiled  every  one  of  the  past 
10  years,  and  definite  plowjicars,  to  a  depth  of  70  cm,  were  docunented  in 
the  test  unit.  In  addition,  the  "drying"  cracks  (Figure  11)  are  filled- in 
plowscars  from  older  site  subsoiling. 

23FM57S  was  represented  by  two  sherds  found  on  the  spoil  pile,  and  no 
artifacts  or  intact  deposits  were  present  in  the  control  colmsia  or  test 
unit  excavated  on  the  site.  Again  the  underlying  substrata  was  gleyed  clay 
vdiich  indicated  a  low  probability  of  subplowzone  deposits,  especially 
considering  that  the  artifacts  from  231^574,  tdiich  is  on  the  same  soil 
formation,  are  from  the  surface. 

Site  23PM574  also  has  every  indication  of  being  a  surface  deposit; 
however,  the  presence  of  pottery  raises  the  possibility  that  there  could  be 
subplowzone  features.  However,  we  believe  that  if  they  were  present,  they 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  subsoiling  which  was  quite  obvious  in 
our  test  units.  Therefore,  even  if  this  undemonstrated  possibility  is  true, 
we  believe  that  the  archeological  integrity  of  the  site  has  been  severely 
damaged  to  such  a  extent  that  any  dated  featiires  would  be  highly 
questionable.  It  is  hCRA’s  opinion  that  this  site  is  not  significant  in 
terms  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria. 

Site  22FM57S  is  an  enigma.  All  of  our  work  failed  to  disclose  the  source 
of  the  two  sherds  found  on  the  spoil  pile.  On  the  face  of  this,  we  cannot 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  significant  site  at  this  location.  However, 
there  remains  the  disturbing  possibility  that  the  site  is  buried  under  the 
spoil  pile. 

In  sunniEury,  our  data  strongly  indicate  that  all  four  sites  lack 
integrity  and  that  very  little  other  than  more  artifacts  from  the  distxorbed 
plowzone  would  be  recovered  through  scientific  excavation.  These  sites  do 
not  have  deposits  which  would  contribute  to  the  development  of  chronology 
because  they  do  not  have  intact  deposits  which  could  be  dated.  .Moreover  on 
sites  23PM577  and  23R1578  we  have  recovered  a  statistically  significant 
part  of  the  assemblage  in  a  scientific  collection.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
MCRA  that  none  of  these  sites  are  significant  in  terms  of  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria. 
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Delivery  Order  Number  1 
Mid-Concinencal  Research  Associates 
Contract  No.  DACW66-89-D-0053 

Scope  of  Work 

Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch,  New  Franklin  Ditch  and  Steel  Bypass  Intensive 
Survey,  site  testing,  and  report  of  the  Ditch  right-of-way;  and  Birds  Point-New 
Madrid  Floodway  Intensive  Survey,  without  site  testing,  within  the  known 
disturbance  area. 

General.  Work  to  be  undertaken  under  this  Delivery  Order  consists  of  a 
background  and  literature  search,  an  intensive  survey  for,  and  testing  of 
cultural  resources  along  the  Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch,  New  Franklin  Ditch  and 
Steel  Bypass,'  Pemiscot  County;  and  an  intensive  survey,  without  testing,  within 
the  Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodway  known  disturbance  area,  Mississippi  County, 
Missouri. 


Specific  Tasks. 


The  Contractor  shall  familiarize  himcelf  with  all  available  literature 


related  to  the  project  area. 


b.  Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch,  New  Franklin  Ditch  and  Steel  Bypass.  The 
Contractor  shall  conduct  a  1007,  intensive  survey  of  the  project  areas. 
Encountered  prehistoric  or  historic icultural  resources  will  be  surface  collected 


and  tested, 
submitted. 


Artifacts  will  be  an 


A  draft  and  final  report  will  be 


c.  Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodway.  The  Contractor  shall  conduct  a  1007. 
Intensive  survey  of  the  project  area.  Encountered  prehistoric  or  historic 
cultural  resources  will  be  located  on  a  topographic  map  so  they  can  be  returned 
to  and  tested  at  a  later  date.  A  rough  boundary  for  each  resource  shall  he 
determined.  At  the  completion  of  the  survey,  a  summary  report  wi,l  be 
submitted. 


d.  The  project  areas  are  as  follows: 


1.  Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch  -  The  project  area  begins  at  the  junction  of 
Bell  Fountain  Oitch  and  Main  Ditch  No.  6,  and  extends  northeastward 
approximately  4-5  miles  to  the  junction  of  New  Franklin  Ditch  and  Steel  Bypass 
at  the  town  of  Cooter.  See  attached  map  and  bluelines.  Right-of-way  to  be 
surveyed  on  the  right  bank  extends  300  feet  landward  from  top  bank. 
Approximately  164  acres  will  be  surveyed. 

2.  New  Franklin  Ditch  -  The  project  area 
juncti6n  of  New  Franklin  and  Main  Ditch  No.  6,  and  extends  along  New  Franklin 
Ditch  approximately  4.45  miles  in  the  northeast  direction.  See  attached  map  and 
bluelines.  Right-of-way  to  be  surveyed  on  the  right  bank  extends  300  feet 
landward  from  top  bank.  On  the  left  bank,  the  survey  area  starts  250  feet 
landward  from  top  bank  and  extends  100  feet  landward.  Approximately  220  acres 
will  be  surveyed. 

3.  Steel  Bypass  -  The  project  begins  just  northeast  of  the  town  of  Cooter 
at  the  intersection  of  Main  Ditch  No.  5,  New  Franklin  Ditch  and  Ditch  No.  3,  and 
extends  generally  northward  approximately  4.0  miles  to  terminate  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  l.ouis/San  Francisco  Railroad  and  Main  Ditch  No.  6.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  project  to  the  intersection  of  Missouri  Highway  164,  and  the 
ditch  (approximately  12,500  feet)  only  the  right  descending  bank  will  be 
surveyed.  The  right-of-way  will  be  300  f:et  froii  top  bank  landward.  From  the 
ditch/highway  164  intersection  to  the  rai Iroad/Kain  Ditch  No.  6  intersection 
(approximately  8,500  feet)  the  right-of-way  extends  300  feet  either  side  of  the 
centerline.  Approximately  204  acres  will  be  surveyed. 

4.  At  all  bridge  locations  (see  attached  maps  and  bluelines)  the 
right-of-way  will  be  expanded  50  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  and  both 
sides  of  the  ditch  parallel  to  the  ditch,  and  50  feet  beyond  the  right-of-way 
away  from  the  bridge  on  both  sides.  Approximately  4  acres  will  be  surveyed. 

5.  A  total  of  approximately  592  acres  will  be  surveyed  in  this  proposed 
project  area. 

6.  Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodway  -  The  project  area  extends  approximately 
one  mile  North  and  two  miles  South  (along  the  levee)  of  the  Tom  Bird  Blue  Hole. 


begins 


^ouch^of  C 


Cooter  at  the 


Delivery  Order  Number  1 
Mid-Concinencal  Research  Associaces 
Contract  No.  DACW66-89-D-OOS3 

Scope  of  Work 

Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch,  New  Franklin  Ditch  and  Steel  Bypass  Intensive 
Survey,  site  testing,  and  report  of  the  Ditch  right-of-way;  and  Birds  Point-New 
Madrid  Floodway  Intensive  Survey,  without  site  testing,  within  the  known 
disturbance  area. 

General.  Work  to  be  undertaken  under  this  Delivery  Order  consists  of  a 
background  and  literature  search,  an  intensive  survey  for,  and  testing  of 
cultural  resources  along  the  Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch,  New  Franklin  Ditch  and 
Steel  Bypass,  Pemiscot  County;  and  an  intensive  survey,  without  testing,  within 
the  Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodway  known  disturbance  area,  Mississippi  County, 
Missouri. 

Specific  Tasks. 

a.  The  Contractor  shall  familiarize  himself  with  all  available  literature 
related  to  the  project- area . 

b.  Main  and  New  Franklin  Ditch.  New  Franklin  Ditch  and  Steel  Bypass.  The 
Contractor  shall  conduct  a  100%  Intensive  survey  of  the  project  areas. 
Encountered  prehistoric  or  historic  cultural  resources  will  be  surface  collected 
and  tested.  Artifacts  will  be  analyzed.  A  draft  and  final  report  will  be 
submitted. 

c.  Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodwav.  The  Contractor  shall  conduct  a  1007. 
Intensive  survey  of  the  project  area.  Encountered  prehistoric  or  historic 
cultural  resources  will  be  located  on  a  topographic  map  so  they  can  be  returned 
to  and  tested  at  a  later  date.  A  rough  boundary  for  each  resource  shall  he 
determined.  At  the  completion  of  the  survey,  a  summary  report  will  be 
submitted. 


d.  The  project  areas  are  as  follows: 


and  one  mile  landward  on  the  western  side  of  the  levee.  The  pro-ject  area 
contains  approximately  1,920  acres.  Survey  is  to  extend  from  the  levee  toe  or 
man-made  berm,  westward  to  the  project  boundary.  See  attached  maps  for  project 
area  and  location, 

e.  All  activities  under  this  Deliver  Order  shall  be  undertaken  in  strict 
compliance  with  Contract  No.  DACW66-89-D-0053 ,  which  is  included  and  made  a  part 
of  this  Delivery  Order. 

Schedule .  All  work  under  this  delivery  order  shall  be  completed  within  the 
following  schedule. 

a.  New  Franklin  &  Steel  Bypass  From  Receipt  of  Delivery  Order  No.  1 

Field  work  21  days 

Summary  Report  25  days 

Artifact  analysis  34  days 

Draft  Report  submittal  41  days 

Final  Report  submittal  91  days 

b.  Birds  Point-New  Madrld^l^i^  From  Receipt  of  Delivery  Order  No.  1 

Field  work  48  days 

Summary  report  '3  days 

c.  Completion  time  may  be  extended  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  at  no  extra  cost  to 

the  Government,  at  the  Contracting  Officer's  discretion. 

d.  Should  hours  listed  in  attached  DD  Form  1155  be  greater  than  those  necessary 
to  complete  tasks  described  in  this  Delivery  Order.  The  Delivery  Order  will  be 
modified. 


